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NEWTON FORSTER; 


OR, 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


CHAPTER I. 


A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself, 
Why, with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 


The opening of his mouth. 
SH AKSPEARE. 


Tue Bombay Castle arrived at Madras without 
farther adventure. A few hours after she had 
anchored, all the passengers, receiving kind mes- 
sages from, or escorted on shore by their relatives 
or consignees, had landed ; all, with the exception 
of the three Miss Revels, whose anxiety to land 
was increased by the departure of the others, 
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and the unpleasant situation in which they were 
placed, by remaining a clog upon Captain Draw- 
lock, who would not quit his ship until he had 
surrendered up his charge. By inquiry of the 
dubashes, Captain Drawlock found out that old 
Colonel Revel was residing at his bungalo, about 
two miles distant from the fort, and supposing 
him not to be aware of the arrival of his grand- 
nieces, he despatched Newton Forster to acquaint 
him with the circumstance. It was late in the 
afternoon when Newton arrived at the residence 
of the colonel, when he perceived immediately 
that every thing was on the establishment of an 
old Indian nabob. A double set of palanquin- 
bearers were stretched under the verandas; syces 
were fanning the horses with their chowries ; 
tailors and various craftsmen were at work in the 
shade, while a herd of consumers, butlers, and 
other Indian domestics, were loitering about, or 
very busy doing nothing. 

It will be necessary, before Newton is intro- 
duced to the colonel, that the colonel should be 
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introduced to the reader. He was a man of nearly 
sixty years of age, forty-five of which, with the 
exception of occasional furlough, had been passed 
in the country. Having held several lucrative 
situations for many years, and, although not par- 
simonious, being very prudent in money concerns, 
he had amassed a very large fortune. More than 
ence he had returned to England on leave, and 
with the full intention of remaining there, if he 
could be comfortable ; but a few months in his 
native country only made him more anxious to 
return to India. His habits, his tastes, were all 
eastern ; the close hospitality, the cold winter of 
England, the loss of consequence, naturally re- 
sulting when a man mixes in the crowd of Lon- 
don, all disgusted him, and he invariably re- 
turned to India long before his furlough had ex- 
pired. He was a bachelor from choice. When 
young, he had been very cruelly treated by the 
object of his admiration, who deserted him fora 
few lacks of rupees, which offered themselves with 
an old man as their appendage. This had raised 
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his bile azainst the sex in general, whom he con- 
sidered as mercenary and treacherous. His par- 
ties were numerous and expensive; but women 
were never to be seen in his house ; and his con- 
firmed dislike to them was the occasion of his 
seldom visiting, except with those who were like 
himself, in a state of happy singleness. In other 
points, he was a liberal, worthy man, and a per- 
fect gentleman, but extremely choleric in dispo- 
sition. 

Newton addressed himself to one of the butlers, 
requesting to be announced. The man led the 
way to a spacious hall coated and floored with 
chunam, when Newton perceived the colonel, 
who presented rather a singular spectacle. ‘‘ Burra 
Saib; Saib,” said the Indian, and immediately 
retired. : 

The colonel was a tall gaunt man, with high 
cheek-boues, bushy eyebrows, and white hair. 
He was seated on a solitary chair in the centre 
of the hall; his dress consisting of a pair of white 


nankeen trousers and a white shirt, the sleeves 
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of the latter tucked up to his shoulders, and ex- 
posing sinewy arms, covered with hair. By his 
side lay a basket of mangoes, and before his chair 
a large tub of water. As Newton entered, he 
had an opportunity of witnessing the most ap- 
proved method of eating this exquisite fruit. The 
colonel had then, one as large as a cassowary’s 
egg, held in both hands, and applied to his mouth, 
while he held his head over the tub of water, to 
catch the superabundant juice which flowed over 
his face, hands, and arms, and covered them with 
a yellow stain. The contents of the mango were 
soon exhausted ; the stone and pulp were dropped 
into the tub of water, and the colonel’s hand was 
extended to the basket for a repetition of his 
luxurious feast, when Newton was announced. 
Newton was sorry to interrupt him, and would 
have made an apology, had he not observed that 
the colonel, whose back was towards him, con- 
tinued his pleasing avocation: the fact was, that 
the colonel was so intent upon his occupation, 


that he had neither heard the announcement, nor 
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could he perceive Newton, who thus had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the demolition of at least 
two dozen more mangoes without the colonel having 
turned his eyes in that direction, or being aware 
that he was not alone. But something at length 
attracted the attention of Newton, and induced 
him to come forward, and put an end to the colo- 
nel's repast. The colonel had just taken another 
mango out of the basket, when Newton per 
ceived a small snake wind itself over the rim, and 
curl up one of the feet of the colonel’s chair, in 
such a position, that the very next time that the 
colonel reached out his hand, he must have come 
in contact with the reptile. Newton hardly knew 
how to act; the slightest movement of the old 
yentleman mizht be fatal to him; he therefore 
walked up softly, and was about to strike the 
animal on the head with his stick, when the colo- 
nel, as he leant over the tub, half rose from the 
chair. In an imstant, Newton snatched it from 
under him, and jerked it with the snake to the 


corner of the hall. The colonel, whose centre of 
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gravity had not been thrown sufficiently forward 
to enable him to keep his feet, fell backward, when 
Newton and he both rolled on the floor together ; 
and also both recovered their legs at the same time. 

“‘You’ll excuse me, sir,” said Newton. 

‘‘T ll be d—d if I do, sir!” interrupted the 
colonel, in a rage; “‘who the devil are you?— 
and how dare you presume to play off such im- 
pertinent jokes upon a stranger ?—where did you 
come from, sir ?—how did yon get 1n, sir ?”’ 

‘‘Is that a joke, sir?” replied Newton, calmly 
pointing to the snake, which was still hissing in its 
wrath at the corner of the room where the chair 
lay. Newton then briefly explained the circum- 
stances. 

“Sir, I beg your pardon a thousand times, and 
am very much your debtor. It is the most 
venomous snake that we have in the country. | 
trust you will accept my apology for a moment’s 
irritation; and, at the same time, my sincere 
thanks.” The colonel then summoned the ser- 
vants, who provided themselves with bamboos, 
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and soon despatched the object which had occa- 
sioned the misunderstanding. The colonel then 
apologised to Newton, while he repaired to the 
bath, and in a few minutes retumed, having un- 
dergone this necessary ablution after a mango 
feast. lis dress was changed, and he offered 
the appearance of an upright gentlemanlike, hard- 
featured man, who had apparently gone through 
a great deal of service without his stamina having 
been much impaired. 

‘‘] beg your pardon, my dear sir, for detaining 
you. May I request the pleasure of your name, 
and the occasion of your providential visit ?” 

‘“‘T have a letter for you, sir,” replied Newton, 
who had been intrusted with the one which Mr. 
Revel had given to his daughters on their em- 
barcation. 

‘‘Oh! a letter of introduction. It is now quite 
superfluous ; you have already introduced your- 
self.” 

‘‘ No, sir, it is not a letter of recommendation 


in my behalf; but to announce the arrival of your 
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three grand-nieces, daughters of the Honourable 

Mr. Revel, in the Bombay Castle, the ship to 
which I belong.” 

_ * What ?” roared the colonel, ‘‘ my three grand- 

nieces! daughters of Mr. Revel !” 

“So I have understood from them, sir.” 

The colonel tore open the letter, in which Mr. 
Revel very coolly informed him that not having 
received any answer to his former epistles on the 
subject, he presumed that they had miscarried, 
and had therefore been induced, in consequence of 
the difficulties which he laboured under, to send his 
daughters out to his kind protection. The colonel, 
as soon as he had finished the perusal of the 
letter, tore it into pieces again and again, every 
renewed action showing an increase of excitement. 
He then threw the fragments on the floor, stamping 
upon them in an ecstasy of rage. 

*¢ The d—d scoundrel !—the villain !—the rascal! 
—Do you know, sir, that when I was last in 
England this fellow swindled me out of a thou- 
sand pounds? Yes, sir, a thousand pounds, by 
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G;—d !—promised to pay me in three weeks ; and 
when I was coming back, and asked him for my 
money, he lauzhed at me, and ordered his servant 
not to let me in. And now he has sent out his three 
dauchters to me—pawned them off upon me, 
lauzhing I suppose in his sleeve, as he did when 
he cheated me before. I ‘Il not receive them, by 
G—d! they may find their wav back again how 


they can;” and the colonel paced the room up 
and down, throwing his arms about in his fury. 

Newton waited some time before he ventured 
to make any observation; indeed he was so 
astonished at such an unheard-of proceeding, and 
so shocked at the unfortunate situation of Isabel, 
that he hardly knew what to say. 

‘‘Am I then to inform the young ladies that 
you will not receive them ?”’ 

“You don’t know me, sir.—When did I ever | 
receive a woman into my house? They are all 
alike, sir.—Plotted with their father, Ill answer 
for, with the hopes of getting husbands. Tell 
them, sir, that I’ll see them d—d first !— 
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Swindling scoundrel !—first cheats me out of a 
thousand pounds, and then tries to cheat me into 
providing for his family !” 

Newton paused a little, to allow the colonel’s 
wrath to subside, and then observed—‘ I never 
was so much distressed as to be the bearer of your 
message. The young ladies are certainly no 
parties to their father’s dishonesty, and are ina 
situation much to be pitied. In a foreign country, 
_ thousands of miles from their friends, without 
means of subsistence, or of paying their passage 
home. What is to become of them ?” 

‘*I don’t care.” 

‘That your indignation is just, Colonel Revel, 
IT admit; but allowing that you will not receive 
them, how are they to return home? Captain 
Drawlock, I am sure, would give them a passage ; 
but we proceed to China. Poor girls !”’ continued 
Newton, with a sigh. ‘I should like-to make 
a remark, Colonel Revel, if it were not considered 
too great a liberty in a stranger.” 


“You have already taken a liberty, which in 
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all probability has saved my life. I shall be 
happy to listen to any remark that you may wish 
to offer.” 

** It was, sir, that reprehensible as their father’s 
conduct may be, common humanity, and a regard 
for your own character, will hardly warrant their 
being left thus destitute. They at least are your 
relations, and have neither offended nor deceived 
you ; on the contrary, are, with you, joint victims 
to their father’s deception.” 

‘‘You appear to take a great interest in these 
young ladies,” observed the colonel, sharply. 

“If I had never seen them, sir, their present 
unfortunate dilemma would be sufficient. Know- 
ing them intimately as I do, I must say that this 
intelligence will be to one, at least, a death-blow. 
I would to God that I were able to assist and to 
protect her!” 

‘‘ Very handsome then, I presume?” replied the 
colonel, with a sneer. 

‘She certainly is, sir; but it was not admira- 
tion of her beauty which occasioned the remark. 
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if you knew her, sir, you would be as sorry to part 
with her, as you now appear to be to receive her.” 

The colonel continued to pace the room, but 
with less violence than before. Newton observed 
this, and therefore was silent, hoping that reflec- 
tion would induce him to alter his resolution. In’ 
a few minutes, apparently forgetting the presence 
of Newton, the colonel commenced talking to 
himself aloud, muttering out the following de- 
tached phrases :—‘‘ Must take them in, by G—d! 
Couldn’t show my face—no where—d—d scoun- 
drel! Keep them here till next ship—till they 
are as yellow as gamboge, then send them home 
—revenge in that.” 

Thus did the old gentleman mutter loud enough 
for Newton to overhear. A few minutes more 
were spent in perambulation, when he threw him- 
self into the chair. 

‘¢ ] think, my young acquaintance, you appear 
to be interested for these relations of mine; or at 
least for one of them.” 

‘‘ ] certainly am, sir, and so is every one who 


is acquainted with her.” 
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“‘ Well, I am glad to hear that there is one 
good out of the three. I have been put in a 
passion—no wonder ; and I have said more than 
should be repeated. Were it known that these 
girls had been sent out to me in this way, the 
laugh would be raised against me, as it is known 
that I am not very partial to women; and it 
would also be of serious injury to them and their 
prospects. I have determined upon receiving 
them, for the best of all possible reasons—I can’t 
help myself. You will therefore add to the ob- 
ligations of this day, by saying nothing about 
what has been made known to you.” 

‘* Most certainly, sir; I will pledge you my 
honour, if it is requested.” 

<¢ ‘When I say not mention it, I mean to other 
parties; but to the girls, I must request you to 
state the facts. I will not have them come here, 
pawing and fondling, and wheedling me as an 
old bachelor, with a few lacks of rupees to be 
coaxed out of. It would make me sick; I detest 
women and their ways. Now if they are in- 


formed of the real state of the case, that they 
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are here only on sufferance; that I neither wished 
nor want them; and that I have been imposed 
upon by their scoundrel of a father, I may keep 
them at the other end of the bungalo, and not 
be annoyed with their company ; until, upon plea 
of bad health, or some other excuse, I can pay 
their passage back again.” 

*“ Could you not state these facts yourself, 
sir?” 

“‘ No, I never meddle with women: besides, it 
is better that they should know it before they 
come here. If you will promise me what I now 
request, why I will consent to give them house- 
room; if not, they may stay where they are. It 
will be but a few days’ laugh at me, or abuse of 
me, I care little which.” 

‘* Well, sir, unpleasant as this intelligence must 
be, their present suspense is still more so. You 
will allow me to disclose it in as delicate a manner 
as possible.”’ 

‘< You may be as refined as you please, provided 
that you tell the exact truth, which I am convinced 


that you will, by your countenance.” 
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‘‘ Then I will take my leave, sir,” replied New- 
| ton. 

‘‘ Fare you well, my dear sir; recollect that 
my house is your home; and although not fond 
of the society of women, I shall be delighted with 
yours. The young ladies may be brought on 
shore to the hotel, and I will send a carriage for 
them. Good-by.—What is your name ?” 

“¢ Forster, sir.” 

‘< Good-by then, Mr. Forster, for the present ;” 


and the colonel quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Then there were sighs, the deeper for suppression, 
And stolen glances, sweeter for the theft, 
And burning blushes, though for no transgression, 
Tremblings when met, and restlessness when left. 
All these are little preludes to possession, 
Of which young passion cannot be bereft, 
And merely tend to show how greatly love is 
Embarrassed, at first starting, with a novice. 
Byron. 


Ir was in no very happy frame of mind that 
Newton quitted the colonel’s house to execute 
his mission to the Miss Revels. That the two 
eldest, provided they were admitted, would not 
much take to heart, either the conduct of their 
father, or the coolness of their relation, he was 


pretty well assured; but he was too well ac- 
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quainted with Isabel’s character, not to know 
that she would deeply feel the humiliating situa- 
tion in which she was placed, and that it would 
prey upon her generous and sensitive mind. As 
however there was no remedy, he almost con- 
gratulated himself that, as the colonel’s message 
was to be delivered, the commission had been 
placed in his trust. 

Captain Drawlock, tired of waiting, had escorted 
the young ladies on shore to the hotel, anxiously 
expecting the arrival of Newton, who was con- 
ducted there by a messenger despatched to inter- 
cept him. : 

‘¢ Well, Mr. Forster, is it all right?” said Cap- 
tain Drawlock, on his appearance. 

‘‘ The colonel’s carriage will be here for the 
ladies in less than half an hour,” replied Newton, 
evasively. 

“Then, Miss Revels, as I am extremely busy, 
I shall wish you good morning, and will have 
the pleasure of paying my respects before I sail. 
Allow me to offer you my best thanks for your 
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company during our voyage, and to assure you. 
how much your presence has contributed to enliven 
it. Forster, you will of course remain with the 
Miss Revels, and see them safe in the carriage ;” 
and Captain Drawlock, who appeared to consider 
his responsibility over with the voyage, shook 
hands with them and quitted the hotel. 

‘* Mr. Forster,” said Isabel, as soon as Captain. 
Drawlock was out of hearing, ‘“‘ I am sure by 
your countenance that there has been something 
unpleasant. Is it not.so?” . 
~ “JT am sorry to answer in the affirmative, and 
more sorry to be forced to impart the cause.” 
Newton then entered into a detail of what had 
passed at the colonel’s house. Isabel listened to 
it with attention, her sisters with impatience. 
Miss Charlotte, with an air of consternation, in- 
quired whether the colonel had refused to receive 
them: on being informed to the contrary, she ap- 
peared to be satisfied. Laura simpered, and ob- 
served, ‘‘ How very odd of papa!’ and then 
seemed to think no more about it. Isabel made 
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no observation; she remained on her chair, ap- 
parently in deep and painful thought. 

A few minutes after the communication the 
colonel’s carriage made its appearance, and New- 
ton proposed that they should quit the hotel. 
Charlotte and Laura were all ready and impatient, 
but Isabel remained seated by the table. 

‘* Come, Isabel,” cried Charlotte. 

*‘T cannot go, my dear Charlotte,” replied 
Isabel ; ‘* but do not let me prevent you or Laura 
from deciding for yourselves.” 

‘* Not go!” cried the two sisters at once. Isabel 
was firm ; and Newton, who did not think himself 
authorised to interfere, was a silent witness to the 
continued persuasions and expostulations of the 
two elder, and the refusal of the younger sister 
Nearly half an hour thus passed away, when 
Charlotte and Laura decided that they would go, 
and send back the carriage for Isabel, who by 
that time would have come to her senses. The 
heartless, unthinking girls tripped gaily down to 


the carriage and drove off. Newton, who had 
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escorted them, retraced his steps, with a beating 
heart, to the room where he had left Isabel. 

She was in tears. 

“Do I intrude, Miss Revel?” said New- 

ton, who could not repress his emotion at the 
sight. ; 
“Oh, no! I expected and wished that you 
would return, Mr. Forster. Do you think that 
you could find Captain Drawlock? I should feel 
much obliged if you would take that trouble for 
me.” 

“* I will immediately go in search of him, if you 
wish it. Believe me, Miss Revel, I feel most sin- 
cerely for your situation ; and, if it were not consi- 
dered an impertinent question, I should ask you, 
what may be your present intentions ?” | 

‘* Acquainted as you are with all the circum- 
stances, Mr. Forster, the question is not imperti- 
nent, but kind. God knows that I require an 
adviser.. I would, if possible, conceal the facts 
from Captain Drawlock. It is not for a daughter 


to publish a father’s errors; but you know all, 
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and I can therefore have no scruple in consulting 
with you: I do not see why should. My resolu- 
tion is, at best, a hasty one; but it is, never to 
enter the house of my relation under such humi- 
hating circumstances—that is decided: but how 
to act, or what to do, is where I requiré advice. 
I am in a cruel situation. What a helpless crea- 
ture is a woman! Were I a man, I could have 
worked my passage home, or have honestly ob- 
tained my bread in this place; but a woman—a 
young and unprotected woman—in a distant clime, 
and without a fnend—” 

““ Do not say that you are without a friend; 
one who has at least the will, if not the power to 
serve you,” replied Newton. 

‘¢ No—not without a friend ; but what avails a 
friend whose assistance I could not accept? It is 
to Captain Drawlock therefore that I must apply, 
and, painful as it may be, throw myself upon his 
generosity ; for that reason I wished to see him. 
He may advise some means by which I may ob- 


tain a passage home. I will return in any capa- 
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city, as a nurse to children, as an attendant—any 
thing that is creditable. I would watch over the 
couch of fever, pestilence, and plague, for months, 
rather than appear to be a party to my father’s 
duplicity. Oh! Mr. Forster, what must you 
think of the daughters, after what you have heard 
of the parent’s conduct ?”—and Isabel burst into 
tears. 

Newton could contain himself no longer. ‘* My 
dear Miss Revel, let me persuade you to compose 
yourself,” said he, taking her hand, which was 
not withdrawn ; “ if you feel on this occasion, so 
do I most deeply ;—most deeply, because I can 
only lament, and dare not offer to assist you. The 
means of returning to your own country I can 
easily procure from Captain Drawlock; but would 
you accept it from me? I know—I cannot ex- 
pect that you would; and that, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be insulting m me to offer 
it. Think, then, what pain I must feel to witness 
your distress, and yet dare not offer to assist one 
for whom—oh! my God—” ended. Newton, 
checking his feelings. 
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‘¢ I feel the kindness and the delicacy of your 
conduct, Mr. Forster; and I will candidly ac- 
knowledge, that, could I accept it, there 1s no one 
to whom I would more cheerfully be under an 
obligation ; but the world will not permit it.” 

“¢ What shall I do, Miss Revel ?—shall I go for 
Captain Drawlock ?” | 

© Stay a little while, I wish to reflect. What 
would you advise? as a friend, tell me candidly, 
Mr. Forster.” | 

‘¢T am indeed proud that you allow me that title. 
It is all that I ever dare hope for ;—but Isabel (I 
beg your pardon, Miss Revel, I should have 
said )—” | 

‘* Nay, nay, I am not displeased. Why not 
Isabel? We have known one another long 
enough, and, deserted as ‘I feel, a kind word 
now—” | | 

Isabel covered her face with her hand. New- 
ton, who was standing by her, was overcome 
by the intensity of his feelings; gradually 
they approached nearer, until by, I suppose, 
the same principle which holds the universe 
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together, the attraction of. cohesion, Newton’s 
arm encircled the waist of Isabel, and she sobbed 
upon his shoulder. It was with difficulty that 
Newton refrained from pouring out his soul, 
and expressing the ardent love which he had so 
long felt for her; but it was taking advantage of 
her situation. He had nothing to offer but him- 
self and beggary. He did refrain. The words 
were not spoken; yet Isabel divined his thoughts, 
appreciated his forbearance, and loved him more 
for his resolution. | 

‘« Isabel,” said Newton, at length, with a sigh, 
‘‘T never valued or wished for wealth till now. 


Till this hour I never felt the misery of being 


bP] 


poor. | 3 
“<I believe you, Mr. Forster; and I am grate- 


ful, as I know that it is for my sake that you feel’ 
it; but,” continued she, recovering herself, ‘‘ cry- 
ing will do no good. I asked you for your advice, 
and you have only given me your arm.” 

‘‘T am afraid it is all I shall ever have to offer,” 
replied Newton. ‘‘ But, Isabel, allow me to ask | 


VOL. III. B 
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you one question:—are you resolved never to 
enter your relation’s house ?” 

‘‘ Not on the humiliating terms which he. has 
proposed. Let the .colonel come here for me and 
take me home with him, and then I will remain 
there until I can return to England ; if not, I will 
submit to any privation, to any honest humiliation, 
rather than enter under his roof. But indeed, 
Mr. Forster, it is necessary that Captain Draw- 
lock should be summoned. We are here alone: 

"it is not correct; you must feel that it is 
not.” , 

“<I do feel that it is not; but, Isabel, I was 
this morning of some trifling service to the co- 
lonel, and may have some little weight with 
him. Will you allow me to return to him and 
try what Icando? It will not be dark for these 
two hours, and I will soon be back.” 

Isabel assented. Newton hastened to the co- 
lonel, who had already been much surprised when 
he had been informed by his domestics (for he 
had not seen them) that only two ladies had 
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arrived, The old gentleman was now cool. The 
explanation and strong persuasions of Newton, 
coupled with the spirited behaviour of Isabel, 
whose determination was made known to him, 
and which was so different from the general es- 
timate he had formed of the sex, at last prevailed. 
The colonel ordered his carriage, and, in company 
with Newton, drove to the hotel, made a sort of 
apology—a wonderful effort .on his part, and re- 
quested his grand-niece to accept of his hospitality. 
In a few minutes Isabel and the colonel were 
out of sight, and Newton was left to his own 
reflections. 

A few days afterwards Newton accepted the 
colonel’s invitation to dine, when he found that 
affairs were going on better than he expected. 
The old gentleman had been severely quizzed by 
those who were intimate with him, at the addition 
to his establishment, and had winced not a little | 
under the lash ; but, on the whole, he appeared 


more reconciled than would have been expected. 
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Newton, however, observed that, when speaking 
of the three sisters, he invariably designated 
them as ‘‘ my grand-niece and the two other young 


women.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 

And plunder piled from kingdoms not their own, 

Degenerate trade! thy minions could despise 

Thy heart-born anguish of a thousand cries ; 

Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 

While famish’d nations died along the shore; 

Could mock the groans of fellow men, and bear 

The curse of kingdoms, peopled with despair; 

Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 

And barter with their gold eternal shame. 
CamPBELL. 


Gop !—gold! for thee, what will man not at- 
tempt ?—for thee, to what degradation will he 
not submit?—for thee, what will he not msk in 
this world, or prospectively in the next ?—Industry 
is rewarded by thee; enterprise is supported by 


thee; crime is cherished, and heaven itself is 
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bartered for thee, thou powerful auxiliary of the 
devil! One tempter was sufficient for the fall of 
man; but thou wert added, that he ne’er might 
rise again. | 

Survey the empire of India; calculate the 
millions of acres, the billions with which it is peo- 
pled, and then pause while you ask yourself the 
question—how is it that a company of merchants 
claim it as their own? By what means did it 
come into their possession ? 

Honestly, they will reply. Honestly! you went 
there as suppliants; you were received with kind- 
ness and hospitality, and your request was granted, 
by which you obtained a footing on the soil. 
Now you are lords of countless acres, masters 
of millions, who live or perish as you will; 
receivers of enormous tribute-—Why, how is 
this ? 

- Honestly, again you say; by treaty, by sur- 
render, by taking from those who would have 
destroyed us the means of doing injury. Honestly! 
say it again, that Heaven may register, and hell 
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may chuckle at your barefaced, impudent asser- 
tion. 

No! by every breach of faith which could dis- 
grace an infidel; by every act of cruelty which 
could disgrace our nature ; by extortion, by rapine, 
by injustice, by mockery of all laws or human 
or divine. The thirst for gold, and a golden 
country, led you on; and in these scorching regions 
you have raised the devil on his throne, and 
worshipped him in his proud pre-eminence as 
Mammon. | 

Let us think. Is not the thirst for gold a 
temptation to which our natures are doomed to be 
subjected—part of the ordeal which we have to 
pass? or why is it that there never is sufficient ? 

It appears to be ordained by Providence that 
this metal, obtained from the earth to feed the 
avarice of man, should again return to it. Ifall the 
precious ore which for a series of ages has been 
raised from the dark mine were now in tangible 
existence, how trifling would be its value! how 
jnadequate as a medium of exchange for the 
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_other productions of nature, or of art! If all the 
diamonds and other precious stones which have 
been collected from the decomposed rocks, (for 
hard as they once were, like all sublunary matter, 
they too yield to Time,) why, if all were re- 
maining on the earth, the frolic gambols of the 
May-day sweep would shake about those gems, 
which now are to be found in profusion only where 
rank and beauty pay homage to the thrones of 
kings. Arts and manufactures consume a large 
proportion of the treasures of the mine, and as the 
objects fall into decay, so does the metal return 
to the earth again. But it is in eastern climes, 
where it is collected, that it soonest disappears. 
Where the despot reigns, and the knowledge of 
an individual’s wealth is sufficient warranty to seal 
his doom, it is to the care of the silent earth 
alone that the possessor will commit his trea- 
sures; he trusts not to relation or to frend, for 
gold is too powerful for human ties. It is but on his 
death-bed that he imparts the secret of his deposit 
to those he leaves behind him; often called away 
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before he has time to make it known, reserving 
the fond secret till too late ; still clinging to life, 
and all that makes life dear to him. Often does 
the communication, made from the couch of 
death, in half-articulated words, prove so imper- 
fect, that the knowledge of its existence is of no 
avail unto his intended heirs; and thus it is, that 
millions return again to the earth from which they 
have been gathered with such toil. What avarice 
has dug up, avarice buries again; perhaps in 
future ages to be regained by labour, when, from 
the chemical powers of eternal and mysterious 
Nature, they have again been filtered through the 
indurated earth, and reassumed the form and 
the appearance of the metal which has lain in 
darkness since the creation of the world. 

Is not this part of the grand principle of the 
universe ? the eternal cycle of reproduction and 
decay, pervading all and every thing, blindly con- 
tributed to by the folly and the wickedness of 
man? “ So far shalt thou go, but no farther,” was 


the fiat; and, arrived at the prescribed limit, we 
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must commence again. At this mement intellect 
has seized upon the seven-league boots of the fable; 
which fitted every body who drew them on, and 
strides over the universe. How soon, as on the 
decay of the Roman empire, may all the piles of 
learning which human endeavours would rear as 
a tower of Babel to scale the heavens, disappear, 
leaving but fragments to future generations, as 
proofs of pre-existent knowledge! Whether we 
refer to nature or to art, to knowledge or to 
power, to accumulation or destruction, bounds 
have been-prestribed which man can never pass, 
guarded as they are by the same unerring and. 
unseen. Power, which threw the planets from his 
hand, to roll in their appointed orbits. All ap- 
pears confused below, but all is clear in heaven. | 
. J have somewhere heard it said, that where 
heaven may be, those who reach it will behold 
the mechanism of the universe in its perfection... 
Those stars, now studding the firmament in such 
apparent confusion, will there appear in all their 


regularity, as worlds revolving in their several 
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orbits, round suns that gladden them with light 
and heat, all in harmony, all in beauty, rejoicing 
as they roll their destined course in obedience to 
the Almighty fiat ; one vast, stupendous, and, to 
the limits of our present senses, incomprehensible 
mechanism, perfect in all its parts, most wonder- 
ful in the whole. Nordo I doubt it; itis but rea- 
sonable to suppose it. He that hath made this 
world and all upon it can have no limits to His 
power. 

I wonder whether I shall ever see it. 

I said just now, let us think. I had better have 
said, let us not think ; for thought is painful, even 
dangerous when carried to excess. Happy is he 
who thinks but little, whose ideas are so con- 
fined as not to cause the intellectual fever, wear- 
ing out the mind and body, and often threatening 
both with dissolution. There is a happy medium 
of intellect, sufficient to convince us that all is 
good—sufficient to enable us to comprehend that 
which is revealed, without a vain endeavour to 


pry into the hidden; to understand the one, and 
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lend our faith unto the other; but when the 
mind would soar unto the heaven not opened to it, 
oer dive into sealed and dark futurity, how does it 
return from its several expeditions? confused, 
alarmed, unhappy; willing to rest, yet restless; 
willing to believe, yet doubting; willing to end 
its futile travels, yet setting forth anew. Yet, 
how is a superior understanding envied! how 
coveted by all! a gift which always leads to dan- 
ger, and often to perdition. 

Thank Heaven! I have not been intrusted with 
one of those thorough-bred, snorting, champing, 
foaming sort of intellects, which run away with 
Common Sense, who is jerked from his saddle 
at the beginning of its wild career. Mineis a good 
steady, useful hack, who trots along the high-road 
of life, keeping on his own side, and only stumbling 
a httle now and then, when I happen to be care- 
Jess, —ambitious only to arrive safely at the end of _ 
his journey, not to pass by others. 

-Why am I no longer ambitious? once I was, 
but ’twas when I was young and foolish. Then 
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methought ‘‘ It were an easy leap to pluck bright 
honour from the pale-faced moon;’’ but now I 
am old and fat, and there 1s something in fat which 
chokes or destroys ambition. It would appear 
that it is requisite for the body to be active and 
springing as the mind; and if it is not, it weighs 
the latter down to its own gravity. Who ever 
heard of a fat man being ambitious ? Cesar was 
a spare man; Bonaparte was thin, as long as he 
climbed the ladder ; Nelson was a shadow. The 
Duke of Wellington has not sufficient fat in his 
composition to grease his own Wellington-boots. 
In short, I thmk my hypothesis to be fairly 
borne out, that fat and ambition are incompati- 
ble. 

It is very melancholy to be forced to acknow- 
ledge this, for I am convinced that it may be of 
serious injury to my works. An author with a 
genteel figure will always be more read than one 
who is corpulent. All his etherealness- departs. 
Some young ladies may have fancied me an ele- 
gant young man, like Lytton Bulwer, full of fun 
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and humour, concealing all my profound know- 
ledge under the mask of levity, and have there- 
fore read my books with as much delight as has 
been afforded by Pelham. But the truth must be 
told. I am a grave, heavy man, with my finger 
continually laid along my temple, seldom speaking 
unless spoken ‘to—and when ladies talk I never 
open my mouth; the consequence is, that some- 
times, when there is a succession of company, I 
do not speak for a week. Moreover, I am mar- 
ried, with five small children; and now all I look 
forward to, and all I covet, is to live in peace and 
die in my bed. 

I wonder why I did not commence authorship 
before! How true it is that a man never knows 
what he can do until he tries! The fact is, I 
never thought that I could make a novel; and I 
was thirty years old before I stumbled on the 
fact. What a pity! 

Writing a book reminds me very much of 
making a passage across the Atlantic. At one 


moment, when the ideas flow, you have the wind 
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aft, and away you scud, with a flowing sheet, and 
a rapidity which delights you: at other times, 
when your spirit flags, and you gnaw your pen, 
(I have lately used iron pens, for I’m a devil of a 
crib-biter,) it.is like unto a foul wind, tack and 
tack, requiring a long time to get on a short 
distance. But still you do go, although but 
slowly.; and in both cases we must take the foul 
wind with the fair. If a ship were to furl her 
sails until the wind again was favourable, her 
voyage would be protracted to an indefinite time; 
and, if an author were to wait until he again felt 
in a humour, it would take a life to write a 
novel. 

Whenever the wind 1s foul, which it now most 
certainly 1s, for I am wmiting any thing but 
‘¢ Newton Forster,” and which will account for 
this rambling, stupid chapter, made up of odds 
and ends, strung together like what we call 
“ skewer pieces” on board of a man-of-war; when 
the wind is foul, as I said before, I have, how- 


ever, a way of going a-head, by getting up the 
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steam which I am now about to resort to—and 
the fuel is brandy. All on this side of the world 
are asleep, except gamblers, house-breakers, the 
new police, and authors. My wife is in the arms 
of Morpheus—an allegorical crim. con., which we 
husbands are obliged to wink at;.and I am 
making love to the brandy bottle, that I. may 
stimulate my ideas, as unwilling to be roused 
from their dark cells of the brain as the spirit 
summoned by Lochiel, who implored at each re- 
sponse, ‘‘ Leave me, oh! leave me to repose.” 

“ Now I'll invoke them, conjure them up, like 


little imps, to do my bidding. 


By this glass, which now I drain, 
By this spirit, which shall cheer you, 
As its fumes mount to my brain, 


From thy torpid slumbers rear you. 


By this head, so tired with thinking, 
By this hand, no longer trembling, 
By these lips, so fond of drinking, 


Let me feel that you ’re assembling. 


— — —— oe 
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By the bottle placed before me, 
{Food for you, ere morrow’s sun,) 
By this second glass, I pour me, 


Come, you little beggars, come. 


41 
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CHAPTER IV. 


British sailors have a knack, 
Haal away, yo ho, boys, 
Of hauling down a Frenchman’s jack 
*Gainst any odds, you know, boys. 
Oxp Sona. 


THERE was, I flatter myself, some little skill in 
the introduction of the foregoing chapter, which 
has played the part of chorus during the time 
that the Bombay Castle has proceeded on to 
Canton, has taken in her cargo, and is on her 
passage home, in company with fifteen other East 
Indiamen and several country ships, all laden 
with the riches of the East, and hastening to 
pour their treasures into the lap of their country. 
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Millions were floating on the waters, intrusted to 
the skill of merchant-seamen to convey them 
home in safety, and to their courage to defend 
them from the enemy, which had long been lying 
in wait to intercept them. By a very unusual 
chance or oversight, there had been no men-of- 
war despatched to protect a property of such 
enormous value. | 

‘The Indian fleet had just entered the Straits of 
Malacca, and were sailing in open order, with a 

fresh breeze and smooth water. The hammocks 
| had been stowed, the decks washed, and the 
awnings spread. Shoals of albicore were darting 
across the bows of the different ships; and the 
seamen, perched upon the cat-heads and sprit- 
sail-yard, had succeeded in piercing with their 
harpoons many, which were immediately cut up, 
and in the frying-pans for breakfast. But very 
soon they had “ other fish to fry ;” for one of the 
Indiamen, the Royal George, made the signal 
that there were four strange sail in the S.W. 

‘‘A gun from the commodore, sir,” reported 
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_ Newton, who was officer of the watch. ‘The 


flags are up—they are not our pennants.” 


It was an order to four ships of the fleet to run 


down and examine the strange vessels. 

. Half an hour elapsed, during which time the 
glasses were at every mast-head. Captain Draw- 
lock himself, although not much given to climbing, 
having probably had enough of it during his long 
career in the service, was to be seen in the main- 
top. Doubts, suspicions, declarations, surmises, 
and positive assertions were bandied about, until 
they were.all dispelled by the reconnoitring ships 
telegraphing, ‘“‘a French squadron, consisting of 
one line-of-battle ship, three frigates, and a brig.” 
It was in fact the: well-known squadron of Ad- 
miral Linois, who had scoured the Indian seas, 
ranging it up and down with the velocity as well 
as the appetite of a shark. His force consisted 
of the Marengo, of eighty-guns; the famed Belle 
Poule, a forty-gun frigate, which outstripped the 
wind; the Sémillante, of thirty-six guns; the 


Berceau ship corvette of twenty-two, and a brig 
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of sixteen. They had sailed from Batavia on 
purpose to intercept the China fleet, having re- 
ceived intelligence that it was unprotected, and . 
anticipating an easy conquest, if not an imme- 
diate surrender to their overpowering force. 

‘‘The recall is up on board of the commo- 
dore,”’ said Mathews, the first-mate, to Captain 
Drawlock. | 

“Very well, keep a good-look out; he in- 
tends to fight, I’ll answer for it. We must not 
surrender up millions to these French scoundrels 
without a tussle.” 

‘“T should hope not,” replied Mathews; ‘ but 
that big fellow will makea general average among 
our tea cannisters, I expect, when we do come to 
the scratch. There go the flags, sir,” continued 
Mathews, repeating the number to Captain 
Drawlock, who had the signal-book in his 
hand. | 

‘‘ Form line of battle in close order, and pre- 
pare for action,” read Captain Drawlock from the 


signal-book. 
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A cheer resounded through the fleet when the 
signal was made known. The ships were already 
near enough to each other to hear the shouting, 
and the confidence of others added to their 
own. 

‘© If we only had all English seamen on board, 
instead of these Lascars and Chinamen, who look 
so blank,” observed Newton to Mathews, ‘I 
think we would show them some play.” 

‘* Yes,” growled Mathews, “‘ John Company will 
some day find out the truth of the old proverb, 
‘< Penny wise and pound foolish !” 

The French squadron, which had continued on 
the wind to leeward until they could fetch the 
India fleet, now tacked and laid up directly for 
them. In the mean time the English vessels were 
preparing for action : the clearing of their lumbered 
decks was the occasion of many a coop of fowls 
or pig of the true China breed, exchanging their 
destiny for a watery grave, Fortunately, there 
were no passengers. Homeward-bound China 


ships are not incumbered in that way, unless to 
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astonish the metropolis with such monstrosities as 
the mermaid, or as the Siamese twins, coupled by 
nature like two hounds (separated lately indeed 
by Lytton Bulwer, who has satisfactorily proved 
that ‘‘ unity between brethren,” so generally es- 
teemed a blessing, on the contrary, is a bore). 
In a short time all was ready, and the Indian 
fleet continued their course under easy sail, neither 
courting nor avoiding the conflict. 

At night-fall the French squadron hauled to the 
wind: the conduct of the China fleet rendered 
them cautious, and the French admiral considered 
it advisable to ascertain by broad daylight whether 
a portion of the English ships were not men-of- 
war ; their cool and determined behaviour certainly 
warranting the suspicion. It was now to be deci- 
ded whether the Indiamen should take advantage. 
of the darkness of the night to escape, or wait 
the result of the ensuing day. The force opposed 
to them was formidable and concentrated ; their 
own on the contrary was weak from division, each 


ship not having more than sixty English seamen 
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on board; the country ships none at all, the few 
belonging to them having volunteered on board 
of the Indiamen. In his decision Commodore 
Dance proved his judgment as well as his cou- 
rage. In an attempt to escape, the fleet would 
separate ; and, from the well-known superior sailing 
of the French squadron, most of them would be 
overtaken, and, being attacked single-handed, fali 
an easy prey to the enemy. 

In this opinion the captains of the Indiamen, 
who had communicated during the night, were 
unanimous, and equallyso in the resolution founded 
upon it, ‘to keep together and fight to the last.” 
The India fleet lay to for the night, keeping their 
hghts up and the men at their quarters ; most of 
the English seamen sound asleep, the Lascars and. 
Chinese sitting up in groups, expressing in their 
own tongues their fear of the approaching com- 
bat, in which, whether risked for national honour 
or individual property, they could have no in- 
terest. 


The morning broke, and discovered the French 
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squadron about three miles to windward: Admiral 
Linois had calculated, that if the fleet consisted 
only of merchant vessels, they would have profited 
by the darkness to have attempted to escape, and 
he had worked to windward during the might, 
that he might be all ready to pounce down upon 
his quarry. But when he perceived that the 
English ships did not attempt to increase their 
distance, he was sadly puzzled. 

The French tricolour hardly had time to blow 
clear from their taffrails, when the English unions 
waved aloft in defiance; and that Admiral Linois 
might be more perplexed by the arrangements of 

the night, three of the most warlike-appearing 
~ Indiamen displayed the red ensign, while the 
remainder of the ships hoisted up the blue. This 
ruse led the French admiral to suppose that these 
three vessels were men-of-war, composing the 
escort of the fleet. 

At nine o’clock the commodore made the signal 
to fill; and the French squadron not bearing down, 
the India fleet continued its course under easy 
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sail. The French admiral then edged away with 
his squadron, with the intention of cutting off 
the country ships which had been stationed to 
leeward ; but which, since the British fleet 
had hauled their wind, had been left in the rear. 
It was now requisite for the British commander 
to act decidedly and firmly. Captain Timmins, 
an officer for courage and conduct not surpassed 
by any in our naval service, who commanded the 
Royal George, edged to within hail of the commo- 
dore, and recommended that the order should be 
given to tack in succession, bear down in a line 
a-head, and engage the enemy. This spirited ad- 
vice was acted upon; the Royal George leading 
into action, followed by the other ships in such 
close order that their flying jib-booms were 
often pointed over the taffrails of their pre- 
cessors. 

In a quarter of an hour was to be witnessed the 
unusual spectacle of a fleet of merchant ships ex- 
changing broadsides with the best equipped and 


highest disciplined squadron that ever sailed from 
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France. In less than an hour was presented the 
more unusual sight of this squadron flying from 
the merchant ships, and the signal for a general 
chase answered with enthusiastic cheers. 

That Admiral Linois might have supposed, pre- 
vious to the engagement, that some of the British 
ships were men-of-war, is probable; but that he 
knew otherwise after they had commenced action, 
must also have been the case. The fact was, he 
was frightened at their determined courage and 
their decided conduct; and he fled, not from the 
guns, but from the men. 

I do not know on record any greater instance 
of heroism on the part of British seamen; and I 
ain delighted that Newton Forster was in the con- 
flict, or of course I could not have introduced it in 
this work. ; 

And now, those who read for amusement may, 
if they please, skip over to the next chapter. 
There are points connected with the India service 
which I intend to comment upon; and as all the 
wisdom of the age is confined to novels, and no- 


body reads pamphlets, I inttoduce them here. 
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When one man is empowered to hold in check, 
and to insist upon the obedience of a large pro- 
portion of his fellows, it can only be by ‘ opi- 
nion” that his authority can be supported. 

By “‘ opinion,” I mean the knowledge that he 
is so empowered by the laws of the country to 
which they all belong, and by which laws they 
will be punished, if they act in opposition to his 
authority. The fiat of the individual command- 
ing is in this case the fiat of the nation at large ; 
to gontend with this fiat is not contending with 
the individual, but with the nation, to whose laws 
they must submit, or return to their country no 
more. A commander of a vessel, therefore, armed 
with martial law, is in fact representing and exe- 
cuting, not his own will, but that of the nation 
who have made the law; for he is amenable, as 
well as his inferiors, if he acts contrary to, or 
misuses it. | 

In the merchant service martial law is not 
permitted ; the by-laws relative to shipping, and 
the common law of the country, are supposed to 


be sufficient and certainly the present system is 
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more advisable than to vest such excessive power 
in the hands of men, who, generally speaking, 
neither require nor are fit to be intrusted with it. 
Where, as in the greater number of merchant 
vessels, the master and his subordinate officers 
compose one-third, if not one-half of the comple- 
ment on board, nothing but the most flagrant 
conduct is likely to produce insubordination. 
- But in the East India. service the case is dif- 
ferent. The vessels themselves are of dimensions 
equal if not superior to our largest class of fri- 
gates, and they carry from thirty to forty guns; 
the property embarked in them is also of such an 
extent, that the loss almost becomes national : 
their commanders are men of superior attain- 
ments, as gentlemen and as officers; finally, the 
complement of seamen under their command is 
larger than on board of many of the king’s ships. 
The above considerations will at once establish 
that those by-laws which afford protection to the 
well-governing of the merchant service in gene- 


ral, are not sufficient to maintain.the necessary 
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discipline on board of the East India ships. The 
greater the disproportion between the unit who 
commands and the numbers who obey, the greater 
the chance of mutiny. Sedition is the progeny of 
assembly. Even where grievances may be real, 
if there is no contact and no discussion, there will. 
be no insubordination ; but imaginary grievances, 
canvassed and discussed in assembly, swell into 
disaffection and mutiny. When therefore num- 
bers are collected together, as in the vessels of 
the East India service, martial law becomes in- 
dispensable ; and the proof of it is, that the com- 
manders of these vessels have been forced to ex- 
ercise it upon their own responsibility. A letter 
of marque should be granted to all vessels carry- 
ing a certain number of men, empowering the 
commanders, under certain sureties and penalties, 
to exercise this power. It would be a boon to 
the East India ships, and ultimately a benefit to 
the navy. 

To proceed. The merchant ships of the Com- 


pany are men-of-war; the men-of-war of the 
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Company are—what shall I call them? By their 
right names—they are all Bombay Marine: but 
let me at once assert, in applying their own name 
to them as a reproach, that the officers command- 
ing them are not included in the stigma. I have 
served with them, and have pleasure in stating 
that, taking the average, the vessels are as well 
officered as those in our own service; but let us 
describe the vessels and their crews. Most of 
the vessels are smaller in scantling than the run- 
down (and constantly going down) ten-gun brigs 
in our service, built for a light draft of water, (as 
they were originally intended to act against the 
pirates, which occasionally infest the Indian seas,) 
and unfit to contend with any thing like a heavy 
sea. Many of them are pierced for, and actually 
carry fourteen to sixteen guns ; but, as effective 
fighting vessels, ought not to have been pierced 
for more than eight. I have no hesitation in as- 
serting that an English cutter is a match for any 
of them, and a French privateer has, before now, 


proved that she was superior. The crews are 
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composed of a small proportion of English sea- 
men, a small proportion of Portuguese sea-cun- 
nies, a proportion of Lascars, and a proportion of 
Hindoo Bombay marines. It requires two or 
three languages to carry on the duty; customs, 
religions, provisions, all different, and all living 
and messing separate. How is it possible that 
any officer can discipline a ship’s company of this 
incongruous description, so as to make them 
‘‘ pull together?” In short, the vessels and the 
crews are equally contemptible, and the officers 
in cases of difficulty must be sacrificed to the 
pride and meanness of the Company. My reason 
for taking notice of the ‘‘ Bombay Marine” 
arises from an order lately promulgated, in which 
the officers of this service were to take rank and 
precedence with those of the navy. Now, as far 
as the officers themselves are concerned, so far 
from having any objection to it, I wish, for their 
own merits and the good-will that I bear them, 
that they were incorporated into our navy-list ; 


but as long as they command vessels of the above 
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description, in the event of a war, I will puta 
case, to prove the absurdity and danger which 
may result. There is not one vessel at this pre- 
sent time in their service which would not be 
sunk by one well-directed broadside from a large 
frigate ; yet as many of their - officers are of long 
standing, it is very probable that a squadron of 
English frigates may fall m with one of these 
vessels, the captain of which would be authorised 
by his seniority to take the command of the 
whole of them. We will suppose that this squa- 
dron falls in with the enemy, of equal or superior 
force; can the officer in command lead on to 
the attack? If so, he will be sent down by the first 
broadside. If he does not, from whom are the 
orders to proceed during the action? The conse- 
quences would be as injurious as the arrange- 
ment is ridiculous. | 
The charter of the East India Company will soon 
expire ; and if itis to be renewed, the country ought 
to have some indemnification for the three millions 


which this colony.or conquest (which you please) 
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annually draws from it. Now there is one point 
which deserves consideration ; the constitutional 
protection of all property is by the nation, and 
as a naval force is required in India, that force 
should be supplied by the armaments of the 
nation, at the expense of the Company. I have 
already proved that the Bombay Marine is a 
useless and incompetent service: let it be abo- 
lished altogether, and men-of-war be sent out to 
supply their place. ' It is most important that our 
navy should be employed im time of peace, and our 
officers gain that practical knowledge, without 
which the theoretical is useless. Was this insisted 
upon, a considerable force would be actively em- 
ployed, at no expense to the country, and many 
officers become valuable, who now are remaining in- 
active, and forgetting what previous knowledge 
they may have acquired of their nautical duties. 

At the same time, every East India ship should 
be compelled to take on board her whole com- 
plement of English seamen, and not be half mau- 
ned by Lascars and Chinamen. 
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But I presume I must be careful how I at- 
tempt to legislate for that country, or I shall have 
two tame elephants sent after me by the man 


what puts his hair in papers ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms, who have been induced to roam, 
With flattering doubts, if all be well or ill, 
With love for many, and with fears for some! 
Byron, 


Tue China fleet arrived without encountering 
any farther danger; the commodore and com- 
manders of the several ships composing the fleet 
received that praise from their countrymen to 
which their conduct had so fully entitled them. 
As soon as the Bombay Castle had entered the 
basin of the East India docks Newton requested, 
and easily obtained, permission to leave the ship. 
He immediately directed his steps to Greenwich, 
that he might ascertain if his father was in exist- 
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ence; for he had received no letters since his de- 
parture, although he had taken several opportuni- 
ties to write. It is true that he had not ex- 
pected any; he knew that his father was too absent 
ever to think about writing to him, and his 
uncle much too busy to throw away any portion of 
his time in unnecessary correspondence. | 

When we approach the dwelling containing, or 
supposed to contain, an object of solicitude, of - 
whose existence we are uncertain, what a thrill 
of anxiety pervades the frame! How quickened 
is the throbbing of the heart! how checked the 
respiration! Thus it was with Newton Forster, 
as he raised his hand to the latch of the door. 
He opened it, and the first object which delighted 
his eyes was his father seated upon a high stool, 
smoking his pipe, in the company of two veterans 
of the hospital, who had brought their old bones 
to an anchor upon a large trunk. They were in 
earnest conversation, and did not perceive the 
company of Newton, who waited a little while, 


holding the door ajar, as he contemplated the 
. group. 
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One of the pensioners was speaking, and con- 
tinued :—‘‘ May be, or may not be, Mr. Forster, 
that’s dubersome; but if so be as how he is 
alive, why, you Il see him soon, that’s sartain— 
take my word for it. A good son, as you say he 
was, as soon as he can get over the side of the 
ship, always bears up for his parent’s house. 

With the help of your barnacles, I worked 
| my way clean through the whole yarn, and I 
seed the report of killed and wounded; and I’ll 
take my affidavy that there warn’t an officer in 
the fleet as lost the number of his mess in that 
action, and a most clipping affair it was; only 
think of mounseer turning tail to marchant ves- 
sels! Damn my old buttons! what will our jolly 
fellows do next ?” 

Next, Bill! why, there be nothing to do, 
less they shave off the beard of the grand Turk 
to make a swab for the cabin of the king’s yatch, 
and sarve out his seven hundred wives amongst 
the fleet. I say, I wonder how he keeps so 


many of them craft in good order ?” 
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' “T knows,” replied the other, ‘‘ for I axed the 
very question when I was up the Dardanelles. 
There be a black fellow, a unique they calls 
him, with a large sword and a bag of saw-dust, 
as always stands sentry at the door, and if so be 
a woman kicks up a bobbery, why plump her 
head goes into the bag.” | 

‘“Well, that’s one way to make a good 
woman on her; but, as I was a saying, Mr. 
Forster, you mus’nt be down in the mouth; a 
seaman as knows his duty never cares for leave 
till all the work be done. I’d bet a yard of 
pigtail that Mr. Newton—” 

‘‘Is here, my good fellow !” interrupted New- 
ton. ‘‘ My dear father !” 

Nicholas sprung off his seat, and embraced 
his son. 

“My dear, dear boy! why did. you not come 
to me before? I was afraid that you had been 
killed. Well, I’m glad to see you, Newton. 
How did you like the West Indies?” 

‘‘The East Hinges, you mean, Mr. ‘Forster.— 
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Newton,” continued the old pensioner, wiping 


both sides of his hand upon his blue breeches, | 


and then extending it—‘ Tip us your daddle, 
my lad; I like to touch the flipper of one who 
has helped to shame the enemy; and it will be 
no disgrace for you to grapple with an old sea- 
man, who did his duty as long as he had a pin 
to stand upon.” 

‘‘With pleasure, my friend,’ replied New- 
ton, taking the old man’s hand, while the other 
veteran seized the one unoccupied, and surveying 
Newton from top to toe, observed—‘‘ If your 
ship be manned with all such lads as you,—why, 
she be damned well manned, that’s all.” 

Newton laughed, and turned to his father. 

‘‘ Well, father, how are you? Have you been 
quite well? And how do you like your berth 
here?” 

“Why, Newton, I get on much better than 
I did at Bristol.” 

‘It be Liverpool he mean, Mr. Newton; but 
your good father be a little damaged in his upper 
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works; his memory-box be like a sieve.—Come, 
Bill, we be two too many. When father and son 
meet after an India voyage, there be much to 
say as wants no listeners.—Good-by, Mr. For- 
ster; may you never want a son, and may he 
never want a ship !” 

Newton smiled his thanks to the considerate 
old pensioners as they stumped out of the door, 
and left him alone with his father. The com- 
munications of Nicholas were as concise as 
usual. He liked his situation, liked his com- 
pany, had as much work as he wished for, and 
had enjoyed good health. When Newton en- 
tered upon pecuniary matters, which he was the 
sooner induced to do by observing that his 
father’s coat and small-clothes were in a most 
ruinous condition, he discovered, that although | 
the old gentleman had provided himself with 
money from the bankers, during the first year, 
to purchase a new suit of clothes, latterly he 
not only had quite forgotten that there were funds 
at his disposal, but even that he had procured 
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the clothes, which had remained in the chest 
from the day they had been sent home without 
having been tried on. 

‘¢Dear me! now I recollect, so I did, and I 
put them up stairs, somewhere. I was busy at 
the time with my improvement on the duplex.” 

‘‘ Have you seen much of my uncle, sir?” in- 
quired Newton. 

“Your uncle! dear me, no!—I don’t know 
where he lives, so I waited until you came back. 
We’ll go to-morrow, Newton, or he may think 
me unkind. I’ll see if his watch goes well. I 
recollect he said it did; but, Newton, tell me all 
about your voyage, and the action with the 
French ships.” 

Newton entered into a detail, during which he 
| perceived by his father’s questions that his me- 
mory had become more impaired, and that he 
was more absent than ever. He arranged to call 
upon his uncle the ensuing day, and then it was 
his intention, without communicating it to his 


father, to make every inquiry, and advertise to 
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ascertain the fate of his mother. This was a 
duty which he had long wished to repeat; but his 
necessities and want of time had hitherto pre- 
cluded the renewal of the task. 

Early the next morning Newton and his father 
went up to London by the Greenwich coach, and 
a walk of a few minutes after they were put 
down brought them to the chambers of Mr. 
John Forster. . 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Scratton? Is my uncle 
at home ?” inquired Newton. | 

Mr. Scratton immediately recognised him, and 
very graciously replied, that his uncle was at 
home, and would be very glad to see him, having 
talked very often of him lately. 

Newton and his father were ushered into the 
parlour, where he found his uncle precisely in 
the same position as when he last saw him ;—it 
would almost have appeared that he had not 
quitted his seat during Newton’s tedious voyage. 

‘“* Nephew,” said Mr. John Forster, without 


rising from his chair, “Iam very glad to see 
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you.—Brother Nicholas, I am very glad to see 
you, too.—Chairs, Scratton,” continued the old 
lawyer, taking his watch off the table and placing 
it in his fob. ‘‘ Well, nephew, I am very glad 
to hear such good accounts of you. I saw Mr. 
Bosanquet yesterday, and he told me that you 
had, for your good conduct, been promoted to the 
rank of second-mate.” 

‘* [t is more than I was aware of,” replied New- 
ton, much pleased with the information. ‘ I am 
much obliged to you for the intelligence, as I am 
for your many other acts of kindness.” | 

‘¢ Well, so you ought to be. It’sno bad thing, 
as I told you before, to find out an uncle. By- 
the-by, there has been some alteration in my es- 
tablishment since we parted, nephew. I havea 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and a spare bed, if 
you will accept of it. Wedine at six; brother 
Nicholas, I shall be very happy to see you, if 
you can stay. It will be too late to go home 
after dinner, but you can share my nephew’s 
bed.” 
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‘‘T shall be most happy to accept your kind 
offer for a few days, sir, if it does not incommode 
you,” replied Newton. 

‘* No; you will not incommode me there, but 
you do very much here, where I am always busy ; 
SO good-by, my boy, I shall be at home at six. 
Brother Nicholas, you did not vouchsafe me an 
answer.” : 

‘¢ About what, brother John?” replied Nicholas, 
who had been “‘ in the clouds.” 

‘Oh, I’ll tell you all about it, father,” said 
Newton, laughing. ‘‘ Come away now, my uncle 
is busy ;” and Nicholas rose up, with the observa- 
tion. 

‘‘ Brother John, you appear to me to reada 
great deal.” | 

“‘ Yes, I do, brother.” 

‘¢ How much do you read ina day ?” 

“‘T really cannot say; much depends upon 
whether I am interrupted or not.” 

‘* It must be very bad for your eyes, brother 
_ John.” 
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‘‘ It certainly does not improve them,” replied 
the lawyer, impatiently. 
‘‘ Come, father, my uncle is very busy,” said 
Newton, touching Nicholas on the arm. 
‘Well, good-by, brother John. I had some- 
__ thing to say—oh! T hope you are not displeased 
at my not coming to see you before?” 

‘‘ Humph! not in the least, I can assure you, 
brother Nicholas; so good-by. Newton, you ’ll 
bring him with you at six,” said Mr. John Forster, 
and he resumed his brief before they had quitted 
the room. 

Newton was much surprised to hear that his 
uncle had taken a house, and he surmised whether 
he had not also been induced to take a wife. He 
felt an inclination to put the question to Mr. 
Scratton, as he passed through the office, but 
checked the wish, lest it should appear like pry- 
ing into his uncle’s affairs. Being the month of 
February, it was dark long before six o’clock, and 

“Newton was puzzled what to do with his father 


until that time. He returncd to the Salopian 
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Coffee House, opposite to which they had been 
put down by the Greenwich coach, and, taking 
possession of a box, called for some biscuits and a 
pint of sherry, and requesting his father to stay 
there until his return, went out to purchase a sex- 
tant, and some other nautical luxuries, which his 
pay enabled him to procure without trespassing 
upon the funds supplied by the generosity of his 
uncle. He then returned to his father, who had 
finished the wine and biscuits, and had his eyes 

fixed upon the ceiling of the room; and, calling a 
hackney-coach, drove to the direction which his 
uncle had pointed out as his residence. 

_ Mr. John Forster had already come home; and 
they found him in the dining-room, decanting the. 
wine for dinner, with Amber by his side. Newton 
was surprised at the appearance of a little girl ; 
and, as he took her proffered hand, inquired her 
name. 

‘© Amber. Papa says it’s a very foolish name ; 
don’t you, papa ?”” 


“Yes, my dear, I do; but now we are going 
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to dinner, and you must go to Mrs. Smith; so 
good night.” 

Amber kissed the old lawyer, as he stooped to 
her, and wishing the company good night, she 
left the room. 

‘* Brother John,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ I really had 
no idea that you were a married man.” 

‘* Humph! [am not a married man, brother.” ~ 

‘¢ Then pray, brother, how is it possible for that 
little girl to be your daughter ?”’ 

‘* I did not say she was my daughter: but now 
we will go up stairs into the drawing-room, while 
they put the dinner on the table.” 

The dinner was soon announced ; the cookery 
was plain but good, the wine excellent. When 
the dessert was placed on the table, Mr. John 
Forster rose, and taking two bottles of Port wine 
from the sideboard, placed them on the table, and 
addressed Newton. | 

** Nephew, I have no time to sip wine, although 
it is necessary that I drink it. Now, we must 


drink fast, as I have only ten minutes to spare ; 
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not that I wish you to drink more than you like, 
but I must push the bottle round, whether you 
fill or no, as I have an appointment, what we call 
a consultation, at my chambers. Pass the bottle, 
brother,” continued the. lawyer, helping himself, 
and shoving the decanter to Nicholas. 

Nicholas, who had been little accustomed to 
wine, obeyed mechanically, swallowing down 
each glass d gorge deployée, as he was awoke from 
his meditations by the return of the bottle, and 
then filling up his glass again. Newton, who, 
could take his allowance as well as most people, 
could not however venture to drink glass for 
glass with his uncle, and the bottle was passed: 
several times without his filling. When the ten 
minutes had elapsed, Mr. John Forster took his 
watch from the table, replaced it in his fob, and 
rose from his chair. Locking up the remainder 
of the wine, he quitted the house without apology, 
leaving his guests to entertain themselves and 
order tea when they felt inclined. ; 

‘* My brother seems to be very busy, Newton,” 

VOL. III. D 
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observed Nicholas. ‘‘ What wine was that we 
have been drinking? It was very strong; I de- 
clare my head turns round;” and in a few mo- 
ments more Nicholas dropped his head upon the 
table, and was fast asleep. 

“« Newton, who perceived that his father was 
affected by the wine which he had been drinking, 
which was, in the sum total, a pint of sherry at the 
coffee-house before dinner, and at least a bottle 
during and after his meal, thought it better that he 
should be allowed to take his nap. He therefore 
put out the candles and went up into the draw- 
ing-room, where he amused himself with a book 
until the clock struck twelve. According to the re- 
gulations of the house, the servants had retired to. 
bed, leaving a light in the passage for their master 
on his return, which sometimes was at a very late 
hour, or rather, it should be said, at a very early 
one. Newton lighted a chamber candlestick and 
went down into the parlour to rouse his father ; 
but all his attempts were in vain. The wine had 


taken such an effect upon him, that he was ina 
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state of lethargy. Newton observed that the ser- 
vant had cleared the table, and that the fire was 
out ; and, as there was no help for it, he removed 
the chairs to the end of the room, that his father 
might not tumble over them if he awoke in the 
dark, and then retired to his own bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
® ® @ * 


Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

It was past two o’clock when Mr. John Forster 
returned from his chambers and let himself in 
with a pass-key. Having secured the street-door, 
the old gentleman lighted his candle from the 
Jamp, which he then blew out, and had his foot 
upon the first step of the stairs, when he was 
startled by a loud snore from Nicholas in the 
dining-room; he immediately proceeded there, 
and found his brother, with his head still lying on 


the table. | 
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‘* Humph !’’ ejaculated the lawyer. ‘‘ Why, 
brother Nicholas! brother Nicholas !” 

Nicholas, who had nearly slept off the effects 
of the wine, answered with an unintelligible sort~ 
of growling. 

‘‘ Brother Nicholas, I say—brother Nicholas— 
will you get up, or lie here all night ?” 

‘* They shall be cleaned and ready by to-mor- 
row morning,” replied Nicholas, dreaming. 

‘‘ Humph! that ’s more than you will be, ap- 
parently.—I say, brother Nicholas.” 

‘“< Yes, brother,” replied Nicholas, raising his 
head and staring at the candle. ‘“‘ Why, what’s 
' the matter?” 

‘‘The matter is, that I wish to go to bed, 
and wish to see you in bed before I go my- 
self.” : 

‘‘ Yes, brother John ; if you please, certamly. 
Where ’s my bed? I do believe I have been 
asleep.” | 

“‘ Humph! I have no doubt upon the olin - 
replied John Forster, lighting another candle. 
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“‘ Come this way, brother Nicholas,” and they 
both ascended the stairs. 

When Mr. John Forster arrived at the door of 
his own room, on the first story, he stopped. 
‘¢ Now, brother Nicholas, are you quite awake ? 
Do you think that I may trust you with the 
candle ?” 

‘‘ I should hope so,” replied Nicholas; ‘‘ I see 
that it is silver, but I hope I’m honest, brother 
John.” 

‘¢ Humph ! I mean, can I trast you to put it 
out?” 

“Yes, I think that you may. Pray which is 
my room?” | 

‘‘ The first door on the left when you are at the 
top of the stairs,” 

‘* The first door.” 

“ Yes, the first on the left; do you under- 
stand 2” 

‘¢ Yes, brother, Ido; the first door on the left.” 

‘‘ Very well; then I wish you a good-night.” 

.  Good-night, brother,” replied Nicholas, as- 
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cending the stairs, as John Forster entered his 
room. “a 

Nicholas arrived at the head of the stairs; but 
his brain was not very clear. He muttered to 
himself, “ I think I’m right—yes, I’m right— 
the first door—to the right—yes—that ’s it,”’ and 
instead of the room fo the left, where Newton was, 
he walked into the one to the right, which ap- 
pertained to the housekeeper, Mrs. Smith. 

The old lady was fast asleep. Nicholas threw 
off his clothes, put out his candle, and stepped into 
bed without waking the old lady, whom he sup- 
posed to be his son, and in a few minutes they 
snored in concert. | 

‘The morning dawhed. The watchmen (London 
nightingales) ceased their notes and retired to 
their beds. The chimney-sweeps (larks of the 
metropolis) raised their shrill cry as they paced 
along with chattering teeth. Housemaids and 
kitchen-maids presented their back views to the 
early passengers, as they washed off the accumu- 


lation of the previous day from the steps of the 
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front-door. ‘‘ Milk below” (certainly much below 
‘* proof”) was answered by the ascent of the busy 
cooks, when a knock at the door of Mrs. Smith’s 
room from the red knuckles of the housemaid, 

awoke her to a sense of her equivocal situa- 
tion. 

At her first discovery that a man was in her 
bed, she uttered a scream of horror, throwing 
herself upon her knees, and extending her hands 
before her in her amazement. The scream awoke 
Nicholas, who, astonished at the sight, and his 
modesty equally outraged, also threw himself in 
the same posture, facing her, and recoiling. Each 
looked aghast at each ; each considered the other 
as the lawless invader; but before a word of ex- 
planation could pass between them, their counte- 
nances changed from horror to surprise, from sur- 
prise to anxiety and doubt. 

Why !” screamed the housekeeper, losing 
her breath with astonishment. 

‘< It is !” cried Nicholas, retreating farther. 


““ Yes—yes—-it is—my dear Nicholas !” 
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‘“‘ No!—it can’t be,” replied Nicholas, hearing 
the fond appellation. | 

“It is—oh! yes—it is your poor unhappy 
wife, who begs your pardon, Nicholas,” cried the 
housekeeper, bursting into tears, and falling into 
his arms. : 

“My dear—dear wife !” exclaimed Nicholas, as 
he threw his arms around her, and each sobbed 
upon the other’s shoulder. 

In this position they remained a minute, when 
Mr. John Forster, who heard the scream and sub- 
sequent exclamations, and had taken it for granted 
that his brother had been guilty of some contre 
temps, first wiped the remaining lather from his 
half-shaved chin, and then ascended to the house- 
keeper’s room, from whence the noise had pro- 
ceeded. When he opened the door, he found them 
in the position we have described, both kneeling 
in the centre of the bed, embracing and sobbing. 
They were so wrapt in each other, that they did 
not perceive his entrance. Mr. John Forster 
stared with amazement for a few seconds, and 


_ thus growled out :— 
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‘Why, what are you two old fools about ?” 

“It’s my husband, sir”—“‘ It ’s my wife, bro- 
ther John,” cried they, both at once, as the tears 
coursed down their cheeks. 

‘‘Humph!” ejaculated the lawyer, and he quit- 
ted the room. 

We must let the reader imagine the various ex- 
planations which took place between Nicholas 
and his truly reformed wife, Newton and his uncle, 
Amber, and every body in the household, while 
we narrate the events which had brought about 
this singular dénouement. 

The reader may recollect that we left Mrs. 
Forster in the lunatic asylum, slowly recovering 
from an attack of the brain-fever, which had 
been attended with a relapse. For many weeks 
she continued in a state of great feebleness, and 
during that time, when in the garden, in com- 
pany with the other demizens of this melancholy 
abode, (wishing to be usefully employed,) she 
greatly assisted the keepers in restraining them, 
and, in a short time, established that superiority 
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over them, which is invariably the result of a sane 
intellect. This was soon perceived by Doctor 
Beddington, who (aware of her destitute com 
dition) offered her a situation as nurse in the 
establishment, until the inspecting magistrates 
should make their appearance, with the promise 
that she might continue in it afterwards, if she © 
thought proper. This proposal was accepted by 
Mrs. Forster, until she might resolve what course 
to take, and she soon became a most invaluable 
person in the establishment, effecting more by 
lenient and kind treatment than the keepers were 
able to do by their violence. So completely 
changed was Mrs. Forster in disposition, that so far 
from feeling any resentment against those who 
had been the means of her confinement, she ac- 
knowledged to herself that her own conduct had 
been the occasion of her misfortune, and that 
those who had contributed to open her eyes to 
her former insanity, were her best friends. She 
was humbled and unhappy, but she kissed the 
rod. All that she now wished was to find out 
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her husband, and by her future conduct to 
make reparation for the past. One of the gaol- 
ers, at her request, made every inquiry as to 
the part of England Nicholas had removed ; but 
it was without success. All trace was lost, and 
Mrs. Forstér accepted the situation of nurse, 
until she might be enabled to prosecute her 
- search, or obtain the intelligence which she de- 
sired. 

For nine months Mrs. Forster remained on the 
establishment, during which time she had saved 
a sum of money sufficient for her support and 
travelling expenses. She then resolved to search 
after her husband, whose pardon for her previous 
conduct seemed to be the sine gua non for which 
she continued to exist. She took leave of the 
doctor; and, strange to say, it was with feelings 
of regret that she quitted an abode, once the source 
of horror and disgust: but time reconciles. us to 
every thing, and she made a half promise to 
~ Doctor Beddington, that if she could not hear 
any tidings of her husband, or should discover 
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that he was no more, that she would return to the 
situation. 

Mrs. Forster directed her course to London; 
why, or wherefore, she hardly knew ; but she had 
imbibed the idea that the metropolis was the most 
likely place to meet with him. Her first inquiries 
were about any families of the name of Forster ; 
but the Directory gave such an enormous list of 
Forsters, of all trades and callings, and in every 
situation in life, that she closed it with despair. 
She had a faint recollection that her husband 
(who was never very communicative, and least of 
all to her,) had stated that he had a brother alive 
somewhere ; but this was all that she knew. Ne- 
vertheless, she set about her task in good earnest, 
and called upon every one of the name in the 
middling classes of life, to ascertain if they were 
relations of her husband. There were many in 
high life whose names and addresses she had 
obtained from the Red-book; but to them she 
dared not apply. All she could do was to ques- 


tion the servants; but every answer was unsatis- 
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factory; and Mrs. Forster, whose money was 
nearly expended, had serious thoughts of returning 
to the lunatic establishment, -when the advertise- 
ment in the newspapers of Mr. Scratton, for a 
housekeeper, which Mr. John Forster had desired 
him to procure, met her eye. Unwilling to leave 
London, she applied for, and obtained the situa- 
tion, having received an -excellent character from 
Doctor Beddington, to whom she had written and 
explained her views. 

Her heart leapt when she discovered that her 
master’s name was Forster; and when she first 
saw him she could not but persuade herself that 
there was a family likeness. The germs of hope 
were, however, soon withered, when Amber, in 
answer to her inquiries, stated, that Mr. Forster 
had a brother lately dead, who had never been 
married, and that she never heard of his having 
another. Her fellow-servants were all as strange 
as herself; and Mrs. Forster (who had assumed 
the name of Smith) was obliged to have recourse 


to that patience and resignation which had been 
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so severely inculcated. The charge of Amber soon 
proved a source of delight; the controul which 
_ she had over the household a source of gratifi- 
cation, (not as before, for the pleasure of domi- 
neering, but for the sake of exercising kindness 
and forbearance,) and Mrs. Forster was happy and 
resigned. 

It may be surmised as strange, that during the 
period which she remained in this capacity, she 
had never heard mention made of her husband or 
her son; but it must be remembered that Nicholas 
had never called upon his brother, and that New- 
ton was in the East Indies; and, moreover, that 
Mr. John Forster was just as little inclined to be 
communicative as her husband. Indeed, he never 
eame in contact with his housekeeper, except to 
pay the bills, which was regularly once a month, 
when he called her down after dinner, and after 
the accounts were settled, offered her a glass of 
wine, as a proof of his being satisfied with her 
conduct. When Newton and his father arrived 
at the chambers on the day before the discovery, 


@ 
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and were invited to dinner, his note of commu- 
nication was as laconic as usual. | 

‘< Mrs. Smith—I have invited two gentlemen to 
dine with me to-day, six precisely. 

‘« John Forster. 
“<P. S.—Let the spare bed be ready.” 

Mrs. Forster prepared every thing as directed, 
and having done her duties below, retired to her 
room, where she usually sat with Amber. She 
did not therefore see the parties when they 
entered ; and Amber, who had run down to meet 
her protector, heard nothing during her short 
stay in the room to suppose that they were rela- 
tives of Mr. John Forster. All that she had to 
communicate was, that the parties were an el- 
derly gentleman and a very handsome young 
man. 

Yet, even this simple communication caused the 
pulse of Mrs. Forster to accelerate. They might 
be her husband and her son. It was the first 
time that the spare bed had been ordered. Re- 


flection, however, convinced her that her hopes 
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were strung upon too slight a thread ; and, musing 
on the improbability of not having ascertained 
during a year the fact of her master having so 
near a relative—moreover, her- son was not in 
existence, she sighed, and dismissed the idea as 
ridiculous. Before the gentlemen had finished 
their wine Amber was in bed, and Mrs. Forster 
invariably sat at the side of it until her own hour 
of repose had arrived. A certain indefinable 
curiosity still remained lurking yet, as she could 
not gratify it without intrusion, (if the strangers 
were still up,) she-retired to bed, with the reflec- 
tion, that all her doubts would be relieved in the 
morning ; and, after lying awake for some hours 
in a state of suspense, she at last fell into that 
sound sleep, which is usually produced by previous 
excitement. How she was awakened from it, the 
reader has been already informed. 

‘It’s rather awkward, Newton,” said Mr. 
John Forster, about ten days afterwards. ‘I 
cannot do without your mother, that’s certain ; 


but what am I to do with your father? Humph! 
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Well, she must take charge of him as well as 
Amber. She must teach him—” 

‘ Teach him what, sir?” replied Newton, 
laughing. , 

‘‘ Teach him what? Why, to leave my watch 
and spectacles alone ; I dare. not lay them down 
for a moment.” 

‘<I think we may teach him that, sir, if it is all 
that you require.” 7 

‘‘T ask no more; then he may go about the 
house like a tame rabbit. When will your ship 
be ready, boy ?” | 

‘(In about a fortnight, sir. I called upon 
Captain Oughton the day before yesterday, but 
he was not at home. His steward gave me the 
information.” 

‘< What is the name of the ship ?” 

-“ The Windsor Castle, sir.” 

‘¢ Why all the India ships appear to be called 
Castles. Your last ship was the Bombay Castle, 
I think ?” 

“Yes, sir; there are a great many of them 
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so named:—they really are floating  cas- 
tles.”’ 

« And full of ladies. You ‘ castle your queens,’ 
as they do at chess. Humph !” 

A pun from Mr. John Forster was a rarity ; 
he never had been known to make one before ; 
and Newton asserts that he never heard him guilty 
of it afterwards. It deserves, therefore, bad as it 
was, to be recorded. 


oe 
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CHAPTER VII. 





but to stick to my route 

*T will be hard, if some novelty can’t be struck out. 
Is there no Algerine, no Kamschatkan arrived ? 

No plenipo-pacha, three tailed and three wived ? 
No Russian, whose dissonant, consonant name 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of fame ? 


POSTSCRIPT. 
By the by, have you found any friend who can construe 
That Latin account, t’other day, of a monster? 
If we can’t get a Russian—and that story in Latin 
Be not too improper, I think I'll bring that in. 
Moors. 
A FEW mornings after this colloquy with his 
uncle, Newton was very busy perambulating the 
streets of London, in search of various requisites 
for his trip to India, when his hand was seized 


before he had time to call to mind the features 
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of the party who shook it with such apparent 
warmth. | 

“‘ My dear Mr. Forster, I am so delighted to 
see you, so happy to hear of your gallant adven- 
ture with the French squadron. Mrs. Plausible 
will be quite pleased at meeting her old shipmate ; 
she often talks about you. JI must make sure of 
you,” continued the doctor, drawing from his — 
pocket a large packet. of cards, and inserting at 
the top of one, Newton Forster’s name with his 
pencil. ‘(This is an invitation to our conver- 
sazione of to-morrow night, which you must do 
us the honor to accept. We shall have all the 
scientific men of the day, and a very pretty 
sprinkling of nobility, if not something more. 
However, you will see. Shall I tell Mrs. Plausible 
that you will come, or will you disappoint her ?”’ 

‘© Why,” replied Newton, “ if I possibly can 
Iwill. 1 presume the hour is not very precise ?”’ 

‘““Q no, from nine until two or three; but; 
if you wish to see great people, about eleven is 
the exact time.” | 
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“‘ Well, then,” replied Newton, ‘the time 
which suits great people also suits me. I hope 
Mrs. Plausible is quite well.” 

‘¢ Quite well, I thank you. Good-by;” and 
Dr. Plausible hurried off so quickly, that Newton 
was induced to look after him, to ascertain what 
could induce such precipitation, He perceived 
. Dr. Plausible shaking hands warmly with an- 
other gentleman, and after a few seconds, the 
packet of cards was again pulled out of his 
pocket, and the pencil in requisition. It will be 
necessary to go back a little, to acquaint the 
reader with what had occurred since the accep- 
tation of Dr. Plausible by Miss Tavistock, when 
they were on board of the Bombay Castle. On 
their arrival at Madras, Miss Tavistock’s early 
and dearest friend, who resided in the up-country, 
had commissioned an acquaintance to receive 
Miss Tavistock until they could make arrange 
ments for her journey to the interior. By this 
female acquaintance Miss Tavistock was kindly 
welcomed, and received into her house; but Miss 
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Tavistock’s prospects having altered, so had all 
her devoted attachments to the friend of her 
early years. She wrote, announcing her intended 
change of condition, and regretting that Dr. 
Plausible’s affairs, requiring his immediate pre- 
sence in England, would prevent her having the 
delight of embracing one, who was so entwined 
round her heart. The letter was nevertheless 
very cold, and Miss Tavistock was very much 
abused by her dearest friend, who, disappointed 
in her expectations, did not even condescend an 
answer. In a week Miss Tavistock was united 
to Dr. Plausible, and in less than a fortnight 
afterwards they were on their passage home, 
Dr. Plausible found that his wife’s report of her 
circumstances was correct, and that now he had 
the means of keeping his carriage and of seeing 
company, in moderation. Shortly after their re- 
turn Dr. Plausible took the lease of a house in 
a betwixt and between fashionable street, and not 
wishing to remain idle, attempted to get into 
practice as an accoucheur; for although the fore 
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tune brought by his wife was considerable, still, 
to keep his carriage in London, he was obliged 
‘‘ to sail nearer to the wind,” in other points than 
he found agreeable :. moreover, he was ambitious. 
A night-bell, with ‘‘ night-bell” in capital letters 
over it, that people might be aware in the broad 
day that it was a night-bell, which of course 
they could not read in the dark, was attached to 
one side of the street door. It was as loud as 
an alarum-bell, and when rung, was to be heard 
from No. 12 to No. 44, in the street where Dr. 
Plausible resided. 

There are little secrets in all trades; and one is, 
how to obtain practice as a medical man, which 
whole mystery consists in making people believe 
that you have a great deal. When this is credited 
practice immediately follows; and Doctor Plau- 
sible was aware of the fact. At first setting off 
his carriage drew up to the door occasionally, 
and stood there for some time, when the doctor 
made. his appearance, and stepped in. He then 
took a round of about three hours through every 
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fashionable part of the town, sitting well forward, 
that every body might see him, apparently ex- 
amining his visiting-book. At times he would 
pull up at some distinguished person’s door, 
when there were two or three carriages before 
him, and getting out, would go in to the porter to 
ask some frivolous question. Another ruse was 
to hammer at some titled mansion, and inquire 
for another titled person, by mistake. This occu- 
pied the morning; after which Doctor Plausible 
returned home. During the first month the night- 
bell was rung two or three times a week by the 
watchman, who was fee’d for his trouble; but 
after that period it increased its duties, until it 
was in motion once, if not twice, every night, 
and his disturbed neighbours wished Doctor 
Plausible and his extensive practice at the devil. 
The carriage also was now rattled to the door 
in a hurry, and Doctor Plausible was seen to 
enter it with his case of instruments, and drive 
off with rapidity, sometimes twice aday. In the 
mean time Mrs. Plausible did her part, as she 
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extended her acquaintance with her neighbours. 
she constantly railed against a medical husband; 
declared that Doctor Plausible was never at 
lhome, and it was impossible to say at what hour 
they might dine. The tables also were strewed 
with the cards of great and fashionable people, 
obtained by Doctor Plausible from a celebrated 
engraver'’s shop, by a douceur to the shopman, 
when the master was absent. At last Doctor 
Plausible’s instruments were used in good earnest; 
and, although not known or even heard of in the 
fashionable world, he was sent for by the would- 
be-fashionables, because they imagined that he 
was employed by their betters. Now it so hap- 
pened that in the same street there lived another 
medical man, almost a prototype of Doctor Plau- 
sible, only not quite so well off in the world. 
His name was Doctor Feasible. His practice 
Was not extensive, and he was incumbered with 
a wife and larve family. He also very naturally 
wished to extend his practice and his reputation ; 


and, after many fruitless attempts, he at last hit 
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upon a scheme which he thought promised to be 
successful. 

‘* My dear,” said he, one morning to his wife, 
‘IT am thinking of getting up a conversazione.” 

‘*A conversazione, my love !—why, is not that a 
very expensive affair ?”’ 

‘Why, not very. - But if it brings me practice, 
it will be money well laid out.” 

‘« Yes, my love, if it does, and if we had the 
money to lay out.” 

‘‘Something must be done. I have hardly a 
patient left. I have an idea that it will succeed. 
Go, my dear, and make up this prescription, and 
let the boy take it to Mrs. Bluestone’s. I wish I 
had a couple of dozen patients like her. - I write 
her prescription, take my fee, and then, that I 
may be sure that it is properly made up, I volun- 
teer to take it to the chemist’s myself.” 

“‘ Pray, what is the complaint of Mrs. Blue- 
stone, my love ?” 

‘“ Nothing ; she over-eats herself—that’s all. 


Abernethy would cure her in twenty-four hours.” 
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“Well, but, my love, about this conversa- 
zione 2” 

‘‘ Go and make up the prescription, my dear, 
and we’ll talk the matter over afterwards.” 

They did so. A list of the people they were 
acquainted with was drawn out, the expense cal- 
culated, and the affair settled. 

The first point to be considered was the size of 
the cards. 

‘‘ These, my love,” said Mrs. Feasible, who 
came in from a long walk with her bonnet still on, 
‘‘ these are three shillings and sixpence a hun- 
dred; and these, which are a size larger, are 
four-and-sixpence. Which do you think we ought 
to have ?” 

‘Why, really, my dear, when one sends out 
so many, | do not see why we should incur un- 
necessary expense. The three-and-sixpenny ones 
are quite large enough.” | 

‘¢ And the engraving will be fourteen shillings.” 

‘Well, that will only be a first expense. 


Conversazione in old English, of course.” 
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‘* And here, my love, are the mbbons for the 
maids’ caps and sashes; I bought them at Wa- 
_ terloo House, very cheap, and a very pretty candle- 
light colour.” 

‘‘ Did you speak to them about their gowns ?” 

“« Yes, my love; Sally and Peggy have each a 
white gown, Betty I can lend one of my own.” 
The difference between a conversazione and a 
rout is simply this:—in the former you are ex- 
pected to talk or listen, but to be too ethereal to 
eat. In the latter, to be squeezed in a crowd, and 
eat ices, &c. to cool yourselves. A conversazione 
has, therefore, a great advantage over the latter, 
as far as the pocket is concerned, it being much 
cheaper to procure food for the mind than food 
for the body. It would appear that tea has been 
as completely established the beverage of modern 
scientific men, as nectar was formerly that of the 
gods. The Atheneum gives tea; and I observed in 
a late newspaper, that Lord G—— has promised 
tea to the Geographical Society. Had his lord- 


ship been aware that there was a beverage in- 
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vented on board ship much more appropriate to 
the science over which he presides than tea, I 
feel convinced he would have substituted it im- 
mediately; and I therefore take this opportunity 
of informing him that sailors have long made use 
of a compound which actually goes by the name 
of geo-graffy, which is only a trifling corruption 
of the name of the science, arising from their 
habit of laying the accent upon the penultimate. 
I will now give his lordship the receipt, which is 
most simple. 

Take a tin pot, go to the scuttle-butt, (having 
obtained permission from the quarter-deck,) and 
draw off about half a pint of very offensive smell- 
ing water. To this add a gill of vinegar and a 
ship’s biscuit broke up into small pieces. Stir it 
well up with the fore-finger; and then with the 
fore-finger and thumb you may pull out the 
pieces of biscuit, and eat them as fast as you 
please, drinking the liquor, to wash all down. 

Now this would be the very composition to 
hand round to the Geographical Society. It is not 
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christened geography without a reason; the vi- 
negar and water representing the green sea, and 
the pieces of biscuit floating in it the continents 
and islands which are washed by it. 

Now, my lord, do not you thank me for my 
communication ? 

But we must return to the conversazione of 
Doctor and Mrs. Feasible. 

The company arrived. There was rap after rap. 
The whole street was astounded with the noise of 
the wheels and the rattling of the iron steps of 
the hackney-coaches. Doctor Feasible had pro- 
cured some portfolios of prints ; some Indian idols 
from a shop in Wardour Street, duly labelled and 
christened, and several other odds and ends, to 
create matter of conversation. The company con- 

sisted of several medical gentlemen and their wives, 
the great Mr. B—, and the facetious Mr. C—. 
There were ten or twelve authors, or gentlemen 
suspected of authorship, fourteen or fifteen che- 
mists, all scientific of course, one colonel, half-a- 


dozen captains, and, to crown all, a city knight 
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and his lady, besides their general acquaintance, 
unscientific and unprofessional. For a beginning 
this was very well; and the company departed 
very hungry, but highly delighted with their even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

‘‘ What can all that noise be about ?” said Mrs. 
Plausible to her husband, who was sitting with 
her in the drawing-room, reading the Lancet, 
while she knotted, or did not. 

‘‘ Tam sure I cannot tell, Mrs. Plausible.” 

“‘ There, again! I’m sure if I have heard one, 
J have heard thirty raps at a door within this 
quarter of an hour. I’m determined I will know 
what it is,” continued Mrs. Plausible, getting up 
and ringing the bell. 

‘‘Thomas, do you know what all that noise is 
about?” said Mrs. Plausible, when the servant — 
answered the bell. 

_ €© No, ma’am, I doesn’t.” 
<* Well, then, go and see.” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am. | 


_ The impatience of Mrs. Plausible, during the 
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absence of Thomas, increased with the repetition 
of the knocks. | 

- “Well, Thomas?” said she, as the footman 
entered. | 

‘If you please, ma’am, Mr. Feasible has got a 
conwersation—that ’s all.” 

‘* Got a what?” 
© A conversazione he means, my dear. It’s 
very strange that Doctor Feasible should pretend 
to give such a thing !”” 

“‘I think so too,” replied the lady. ‘ He 
keeps no carriage. What can be his induce- 
ment 2” | 

‘““T perceive,” replied Doctor Plausible, “ he 
wants to get practice. Depend upon it that’s his 
plan. A sprat to catch mackerel !” 

Husband and wife were again silent, and re- 
sumed their occupations; but the Lancet was not 
read, and the knotting was all in knots, for they 
were both in a brown study.”. At last Mrs. Plau- 
sible commenced.— | 

“ T really do not see, my dear, why we should 
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not give a conversazione as well as Doctor 
Feasible ?” 


‘<I was just thinking that we could give them — 


much better; our acquaintance now is very nu- 
merous.” | 

‘‘ And very respectable,” replied the lady; 
‘¢it will make us more known in the world.” 

‘And add to my practice. I'll soon beat 
Doctor Feasible out of the field !” 

The result of this conversation was a conversa- 
zione, which certainly was on a much better 
scale, and better attended than the one collected 
by Doctor Feasible. Doctor Plausible had 
pumped a mutual acquaintance as to the merits 
of his rival, and had set to work with great 
diligence. 

He ordered his carriage, and for two or three 
days previous to the one fixed went round to all 
his friends who had curiosities, foreign, indigenous, 
or continental, admired them, talked learnedly, 
expressed a wish to exhibit them to several gen- 


tlemen of talent at his next conversazione, pulled 
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out a card for the party, and succeeded in return- 
ing home with his carriage stuffed with curiosities 
and monstrosities. | 

Negus and cherry-water were added to tea in 
the refreshment room; and the conversazione of 
Doctor Plausible was pronounced by those who had 
been invited to both, infinitely superior to that of 
Doctor Feasible. A good-natured friend called 
upon Doctor and Mrs. Feasible with the news. 
They pretended indifference, as they bit their lips- 
to conceal their vexation. As soon as he took 
his leave— 

‘‘ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Feasible, “ what 
do you think of this? Very unhandsome on the 
part of Dr. Plausible! I was told this morning 
that several of our acquaintances have expressed 
a wish to be introduced to him.” 

‘““We must not give up the point, my love. 
Doctor Plausible may make a splash once; but 
I suspect that his horses eat him out. of house 
and home, and interfere very much with the 


butcher’s bills. If so, we who keep no carriage 
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can afford it better. But it’s very annoying, as 


there will be an increase of expense.” 


‘‘Very annoying, indeed!” replied the lady. 


‘‘ Look at his card, my dear, it is nearly twice as. 
large as ours. I begged it of Mr. Tomkins, on 
purpose to compare it.” 

‘‘Well, then, my dear, we must order others, 
and mind that they measure an inch more than 
his. It shall cost him something before we have 


done, I’m determined.” 


‘You heard what Mr. Smithson said? they 


gave negus and cherry-water.” 
_ We must do the same. I’ve a great mind to 
give ices.” 


‘‘Oh! my love, remember the expense.” 


‘Very true; but we can ice our negus and 


cherry-water. Rough ice is only: two-pence a 
pound, I believe.” 


“Well, that will be an iaprouemenl ‘ 


_ And there shall be more, or I’ll be in the 


Bench,” replied the doctor, in his wrath. 


The next conversaztone, for which cards were 
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issued by Doctor Feasible, was on a superior 
scale. There was a considerable increase of com- 
pany. He had persuaded a country baronet ; 
secured the patronage of two ladies of rank (with 
a slight blot on their escutcheons), and collected, 
amongst others, a French count, (or adventurer, ) 
a baron. with mustachios, two German students 
in their costumes and long hair, and an actress 
of some reputation. He had also procured the 
head of a New Zealand chief; some red snow, 
or rather red water, (for it was melted,) brought 
home by Captain Ross; a piece of granite from 
the Croker mountains; a kitten in spirits, with 
two heads and twelve legs, and half-a-dozen 
abortions of the feathered or creeping tribes. 
Every: thing went off well. The two last fees he 
had received were sacrificed to have the party 
announced in the Morning Post, and Doctor 
Feasible’s triumph was complete. 

But it was not to last long. .In ten days 
Dr. Plausible’s cards were again issued, larger 
than Dr. Feasible’s, and with a handsome em- 
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bossed border of lilies and roses. Male attend- 
ants, tea and coffee, ices and liqueurs, were pre- 
pared ; and Dr. Feasible’s heart failed him, when. 
he witnessed the ingress and egress of the pastry- 
cooks, with their boxes on their heads. Among 
his company he had already mustered up five 
celebrated blues ; four ladies of quality, of better 
reputation than Dr. Feasible’s; seven or eight 
baronets and knights ; a bishop of Fernanda Po; 
three or four general officers ; and a dozen French. 
and German visitors to the country, who had not 
only titles, but wore orders at their button-holes. 
Thus far had he advanced when he met Newton 
Forster, and added him to his list of the invited. 
In about two hours afterwards Dr. Plausible re- 
turned home to his wife, radiant with smiles. 

<« My dear, who do you think has promised ta 
come to-morrow night ?” 

«< Who, my love ?”’ 

‘¢ Prince Fizzybelli !” 

‘You don’t say so?” screamed the lady with 


her delight. 
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** Yes, most faithfully promised.” 

“‘ What will the Feasibles say?” cried the 
lady ;—but—is he a real prince ?” 

“A real prince! O yes, indeed is he! well 
known in Tartary.” | , 

“‘'Well, Dr. Plausible, I have good news for 
you. Here is a note from Mr. H——, in answer 
to yours, in which he promises you the loan of 
the wax figure from Germany, of a female in the 
first stage of par—partu—lI can’t make out the 
word.” 

‘¢ Excellent! most excellent!” cried the doctor, 
rubbing his hands, ‘‘ now we shall do.” 

Newton, who had some curiosity to see a con- 
versazione, which to him was a terra incognita, 
did not fail to go at the appointed hour. He was. 
ushered up stairs into the drawing-room, at the 
door of which he was received by Mrs. Plausible, 
in blue and silver. The rooms not being very 
large, were extremely crowded, and Newton at 
one moment found himself jammed against some 
curiosity, and at another treading on the toes or. 
heels of people who accepted his apologies, 
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looking daggers, and with a snarling “ don’t 
mention it.” | 

But a thundering knock at the door was fol- 
lowed by the announcement of his Highness 
Prince Fizzybelli—Pmnnce Fizzybelli at the door— 
Prince Fizzybelli coming up—Prince Fizzybelli 
(enters). a: | | 

Had it been permitted, Dr. Plausible would 
have received his guest with a flourish of trum- 
pets, as great men are upon the stage, without 
which it is impossible now-a-days to know a great 
man from a little one. However, the hired at- 
tendants did their duty, and the name of Fizzy- 
belli was fizzed about the room in every direction. 
Dr. Plausible trod on the corns of old Lady G-——, 
upset Miss Periwinkle, and nearly knocked down 
a French savant, in his struggle to obtain the 
door to receive his honoured guest, who made a 
bow, looked at the crowd—looked at the chande- 
lier—-looked at his watch, and looked very tired 
in the course of five minutes, when Prince Fizzy- 
belli ordered his carriage, and was off. 


‘Newton, who had examined several very strange 
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things which occupied the tables about the room, 
at last made his way to the ante-room, where the 
crowd was much more dense than elsewhere. 
Taking it for granted that there was something 
interesting to be seen, he persevered until he had 
forced his way to the centre, when, what was his 
astonishment when he beheld under a long glass- 
case a figure of a woman modelled in wax, of 
exact and certainly of beautiful proportion! It 
was as large as life, and in a state of perfect nu- 
dity. The face lifted up, and discovered the 
muscles beneath: in fact, every part of the image 
could be removed, and presented to the curious 
every part of the human frame, modelled exact, 
and coloured. Newton was indeed astonished : 
he had witnessed several articles in the other 
room, which he had considered more fitted for 
the museum of an institution than a drawing- 
room ; but this was indeed a novelty ; and when, to 
“ erown all, he witnessed certain little demireps of 
science, who fancied that not to be ashamed was 


now as much a proof of knowledge, as in our first 
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parents it.was of innocence, and who eyed the 
figure without turning away from it or blushing, 
he quitted the room with disgust, and returned 
home quite satisfied with one conversazione. 

I am not partial to blues: generally speaking, 
ladies do not take up science until they find that 
the men will not take up them ; and a remarkably 
clever woman by reputation is too often a remark- 
ably unpleasant, or a remarkably ugly one. But 
there are exceptions; exceptions that a nation 
may be proud of—women who can fulfil their 
duties to their husbands and their children, to 
their God and to their neighbour, although en- 
dowed with minds more powerful than allotted to 
one man in tens of thousands. These are heavenly 
blues ; and, among the few, no one shines ‘more 
pre-eminent than my dear Mrs. S——e. 

However, whether Newton was satisfied or not, 
this conversazione was a finisher to Dr. Feasible, 
who resigned the contest. Dr. Plausible not only: 
carried away the palm—but, what was still worse, 


he carried off the ‘* practice !” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Their only labour is to kill the time; 
And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 
They sit—they lounge—turn o’er some idle rhyme ; 
Then rising sudden—to the glass they go, 
Or saunter forth with loitering step and slow. 
CastLe or INDOLENCE. 
Captain Oughton, who commanded ‘the Wind- 
sor Castle, was an original. His figure was short 
and thickset, his face broad, and deeply pitted 
with the small-pox, his nose an apology for a 
nose, being a small tubercle arising midway be- 
tween his eyes and mouth, the former of which 
were small, the latter wide, and displaying a 
magnificent row of white teeth. On the whole, 
it was impossible to look ini his face without 


being immediately struck with his likeness to a 
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bull-dog. His temperament and his pursuits were 
also analogous; he was a great pugilist, knew 
the merits of every man in the ring, and the pre- 
cise date and circumstances attending every battle 
which had been fought for the previous thirty 
years. His conversation was at all times inter- 
larded with the slang terms appropriated to the 
science, to which he was so devoted. In other 
points he was a brave, and trust-worthy officer, 
although he valued the practical above the theo- 
retical branches of his profession, and was better 
pleased when superintending the mousing of a 
stay or the strapping of a block, than when 
‘“ flooring ” the sun, as he termed it, to ascertain 
the latitude, or “‘ breaking his noddle against 
the old woman’s,” in taking a lunar observation. 
Newton had been strongly recommended to him, 
and Captain Oughton extended his hand as to 
an old acquaintance when they met on the quar- 
ter-deck. Before they had taken a dozen turns 
up and down Captain Oughton inquired if New- 


ton could handle the mauleys; and, on being an- 
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swered in the negative, volunteered his instruc- 
tion during their passage out. 

‘*’'You heard the end of it, I suppose?” said 
Captain Oughton, in continuance. 

‘¢ The end of what, sir?” 

‘What! why, the fight. Spring beat. I’ve 
cleared three hundred by him.” 

“‘ Then, sir, I am very glad that Spring beat,” 
replied Newton. | 

‘I?ll back him against a stone heavier any 
day in the week. I’ve got the newspaper in the 
cabin, with the fight—forty-seven rounds; but 
we can’t read it now; we must see after these 
soldiers and their traps. Look at them,” con- 
tinued Captain Oughton, turning to a party of 
the troops ordered for a passage, who were 
standing on the gangway and booms; “‘ every 
man Jack, with his tin pot in his hand, and his 
great-coat on. Twig the drum-boy, he has 
turned his coat—do you see, with the lining 
outwards to keep it clean. By Jove, that’s a 


wrinkle !? 
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‘* How many officers do you expect, Captain 
Oughton ?” 

‘‘T hardly know, they make such alterations 
in their arrangements ; five or six, I believe. The 
boat went on shore for them at nine o’clock. They 
have sent her back, with their compliments, seven 
times already, full of luggage. There’s one lieu- 
tenant, I forget his name, whose chests alone 
would fill up the main-deck. There’s six under 
the half-deck,” said Captain Oughton, pointing 
to them. 

“ Lieutenant Winterbottom,” observed Newton, 
reading the name.” 

‘‘T wish to Heaven that he had remained the 
winter, or that his chests were all to the bottom! © | 
I don’t know where the devil we are to stow 
them. O! here they come! Boatswain’s mate, 
tend the side there.” 

In a minute or thereabouts, the military gentle- 
men made their appearance one by one on the 
quarter-deck, scrutinising their gloves as they 


bade adieu to the side-ropes, to ascertain if they 
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had in any degree been defiled by the adhesive 
properties of the pitch and tar. 

- Captain Oughton advanced to receive them. 
‘‘ Welcome, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ welcome on 
board. We trip our anchor in half an hour. I 
am afraid that I have not the pleasure of knowing 
your names, and must request the honour of being 
introduced.” 

‘¢ Major Clavering, sir,” said the major, a tall 
handsome man, gracefully taking off his hat; 
‘‘the officers who accompany are (waving his 
hand towards them in _ succession) Lieutenant 
Winterbottom.” 

Lieutenant Winterbottom bowed. 

‘‘T’ve had the pleasure of reading Lieutenant 
Winterbottom’s name several times this fore- 
noon,” observed Captain Oughton, as he returned 


the‘salute. 


*“* You refer to my luggage, I’m afraid, Cap- 
tain Oughton ?”’ 


‘¢ Why, if I must say it, I certainly think you 
have enough for a general,” \ 
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‘«T can only reply that I wish my rank were 
equal to my luggage : but it is a general complaint 
every time I have the misfortune to embark. 
I trust, Captain Oughton, it will be the only one 
you will have to make of me during the pas- 
sage.” 

Major Clavering, who had waited during this 
dialogue, continued— 

“‘ Captain Majornbanks, whom I ought to 
apologise to for not having introduced first.” 

‘‘ Not at all, major: you just heard the brevet 
rank which Winterbottom’s baggage has procured 
him.” | 

‘‘ Not the first time a man has obtained rank 
through his ‘ baggage,’”’ observed one of the 
officers, sotfa voce. 

“« Mr. Ansell, Mr. Petres, Mr. Irving.” 

The necessary bows were exchanged, and Mr. 
Williams, the first-mate, desired to show the 
officers to their respective accommodations, when 
he would be able to ascertain what part of 


their luggage was required, and be enabled 
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to strike the remainder down into the after- 
hold. ea 

As the officers followed the first-mate down 
the companion-ladder, Captain Oughton looked at 
Mr. Ansell, and observed to Newton, ‘‘ That fellow 
would peel well.” 

The Windsor Castle sailed, and in a few days 
was clear of the channel. Newton, whose thoughts _ 
were of Isabel Revel, felt not that regret at quit- 
ting the country, usually attached to those who 
leave all dear to them behind. He knew that it 
was by following up his profession alone that he 
ever could have a chance of obtaining her; and 
this recollection, with the hopes of again beholding 
the object of his affections, lightened his heart to 
joy, as the ship scudded across the Bay of Biscay 
before a N.E. gale. That he had little chance at 
present of possessing her, he knew; but hope 
leads us on, and no one more than the youth who 
is in love. 

The table of Captain Oughton was liberally 
supplied, and the officers embarked proved (as 


VOL. III. F 
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they almost invariably do) to be pleasant gentle- 
manlike companions. The boxing-gloves were 
soon produced by Captain Oughton, who soon 
ascertained that in the officer who ‘‘ would peel 
so well,” he had found his match. The mornings 
were passed away in sparring, fencing, reading, 
walking the deck, or lolling on the hen-coops upon 
the poop. The announcement of the dinner-hour 
was a signal for rejoicing ; and they remained late 
at the table, doing ample justice to the captain’s 
excellent claret. The evening was finished with 
cards, cigars, and brandy pawnee. Thus passed 
the time away for the first three weeks of the 
passage, during which period all parties had be- 
~ come upon intimate terms. 

But the voyage is in itself most tedious, and 
more tedious to those who not only have no duty 
to perform, but have few resources. As soon as 
the younger officers thought they might take a 
liberty, they examined the hen-coops, and selecting 
the most promising looking cocks, trimmed them 
for &ghting ; chose between themselves as their 
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own property those which they most approved of, 
and for some days fed and sparred them to get them 
into wind, and ascertain the proper way in which 
they should be spurred. In the mean time, two 
pair of spurs were by their directions clandestinely 
made by the armourer of the ship, and when ready, 
they took advantage of the time when Captain 
Oughton was every day employed with the ship’s 
reckoning, and the poulterer was at his dinner, (viz. 
from twelve to one) to fight a main. The cocks 
which were killed in these combats were returned 
to the hen-coops, and supposed by the poulterer, 
who very often had a glass of grog, to have quar- 
relled within the bars. 

Steward,” said Captain. Gunae ‘‘ why the 
devil do you give us so many fowls for dinner? 
the stock will never last out the voyage: two 
roast fowls, two boiled fowls, curried fowl, and 
chicken pie! What can you be thinking of ?” 

_ “ T spoke to the poulterer on the subject, sir: 
he constantly brings me down fowls, and he tells 
me that they kill each other fighting.” 
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‘‘ Fighting! never heard of fowls fighting in a 
coop before. They must be all game fowls.” 

‘* That they are, most of them,” said Mr. 
Petres ; ‘‘ I have often seen them fighting when 
I have been on the poop.” | 

‘‘ So have J,” continued Ansell; ‘“‘ I have seen 
worse cocks in the pit.” 

“‘ Well, it’s very odd; I never lost a cock this 
way in all my voyages. Send the poulterer here ; 
I must inquire about it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the steward, and he quitted 
the cabin. 

With the exception of the major, who knew no- 
thing of the circumstances, the officers thought it 
advisable to decamp, that they might not be pre- 
sent when the dénouement took place. The poul- 
terer made his appearance, was interrogated, and 
obliged in his own defence to criminate the par- 
ties, corroborating his assertions by producing 
a pair of spurs found upon a cock, which had 
been killed, and thrown behind the coop in a 
hurry at the appearance of Captain Oughton on 
deck. 
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: JT am sorry that my officers should have 
taken such a liberty,” observed the major, 
gravely, 

‘“O never mind, major, only allow me to be 
even with them; I shouldn’t have minded, if I 
had seen the fighting. I think you said that 
you would like to exercise your men a little this 
afternoon ?” | 

‘¢T did; that is, if not inconvenient.”’ 

‘‘ Not in the least, major ; the quarter-deck is 
at your service. I presume you do not super- 
intend yourself?” 

“‘ Yes, I generally do.” 

‘¢ Well, don’t this time, but let all the officers ; 
and then I shall be able to play them a little 
trick that will make us all square.” | 

Major Clavering consented. The officers were 
_ ordered up to drill their men. Captain Majori- 
banks and Mr. Irving had one party at the pla- 
toon exercise. | 

‘‘ Third man, your hand a little higher on the 
barrel of your musket. As you were; support— 
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the word support is only a caution—arms,—too 
—too.” 

‘‘ Two and two makes four,”’ observed one of 
the seamen. 

Lieutenant Winterbottom had another party on 
the lee-side of the quarter-deck. ‘‘ Ram down— 


cartridge.—No. 12, slope your musket a little 


more—too—too—only two taps at the bottom of 


the barrel. Return—ramrods.—No. 4, why don’t 
you draw up the heel of your right leg level with 
the other? Recollect now, when you shoulder 
arms, to throw your muskets up smartly.—Shoul- 
der—as you were—the word shoulder is only a 
- caution; shoulder—arms. Dress up a little, 
No. 8, and don’t stick your stomach out in that 
way.” | | 
Mr. Ansell and. Mr. Petres had two fatigue 
parties on the poop, without muskets. ‘‘ To the 
right—face—to the nght face. To the nght— 
face—to the right—face.” 
, ‘**It’s a dead. calm with them soldiers — 
‘head round the .compass,”’ said one of the sea- 


men to another. 
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“* To the left—face— quick march, to the left— 
turn—to the right—turn—close files—mark time— 
right—left—right—left—forward.” 

‘‘Them ere chaps’ legs all going together put 
one in mind of a centipee—don’t they Tom?” 

“‘ Yes, but they don’t get on. quite so fast. 
Holloh, what pipe’s that ?—‘ All hands, air bed- 
ding.’ ” 

The ship was hauled close to the wind, which 
was light. At the pipe, the sailors below ran up 
the hatchway, and those on deck threw down their 
work. In a minute every hammock was out of 
the netting, and every seaman busy at unlashing. 

‘‘ Now, major, we had better go into the 
cabin,” said Captain Oughton, laughing. ‘I shall, 
I can assure you.”’ 

Beds and blankets which are not aired or shook 
more than once a month, are apt to be very full 
of what is termed fluff and blanket hairs, and they 
have a close smell, by no means agreeable. The 
sailors, who had an idea that the order had not 


been given inconsiderately, were quite delighted, 
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and commenced shaking their blankets on the 
forecastle and weather gangway, raising a cloud, 
which the wind, carried aft upon the parties ex- 
ercising upon the quarter-deck. 

‘What the devil is all this?” cried Captain 
Majoribanks, looking forward with dismay. ‘‘ Or- 
der—arms.” 

Lieutenant Winterbottom and half of his party 
were now seized with a fit of coughing. ‘‘ Con- 
found it !—shut—pans—handle—upon my soul 
I’m choked.” 

‘‘ This is most excessively disagreeable,” ob- 
served Mr. Petres ;  Tmade up my mind to be 
tarred when I came on board, but I[ had no idea 
that we should be feathered.” 

<¢ Support—d 
this!” cried Captain Majornbanks. ‘‘ Where ’s 
Major Clavering? I ’ll ask to dismiss the men.” 





n it, there’s no supporting 


‘‘ They are dismissing a great many little men, 
forward, I suspect,” said the first-mate, laugh- 
ing. ‘ I cannot imagine what induced Captain 


Oughton to give the order: we never shake 
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bedding except when the ship ’s before the 
wind.” ; 

This last very consoling remark made it worse 
than all; the officers were in an agony. There 
was not one of them who would not have stood 
the chance of a volley from a French regiment 
rather than what they considered that they were 
exposed to. But without Major Clavering’s per- 
mission they could not dismiss their men. Cap- 
tain Majoribanks hastened to the cabin, to ex- 
plain their very unpleasant situation, and received 
the major’s permission to defer the exercise. 

“‘ Well, gentlemen,” said Captain Oughton, 
‘¢ what is the matter?” 

‘‘The matter!” replied Ansell. ‘‘ Why, my 
flesh creeps all over me. Of all the thoughtless 
acts, Captain Oughton, it really beats—” 

“ Cock-fighting,” interrupted the captain, with 
a loud laugh. ‘‘ Now we are quits.” . | 

The officers hastened below to wash and change 
their dress after this. very annoying retaliation 
on the part of Captain Oughton. When they 
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felt themselves again clean. and comfortable, their 
good-humour returned, although they voted their 
captain not to be very refined in his ideas, and 
agreed with him that his practical joke beat 
‘* cock-fighting.” 

I believe that there are no classes of people 
who embark with more regret, or quit a ship with 
more pleasure, than military men. - Nor is it to 
be wondered at, if we consider the antithesis . 
which is presented to their usual mode of life. 
Few military men are studious, or inclined to 
reading, which is almost the only resource which 
is to be found against the tedium of long con- 
finement and daily monotony. I-do not say 
this reproachfully, as I consider it arises from the 
peculiarity of their profession, and must be con- 
sidered to be more their misfortune than their 
fault. They enter upon a military life just after 
they have left school, the very period at which, 
from previous and forced application, they have 
been surfeited with books usque ad nauseam. The 
parade, dress, the attention paid to them, which 
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demands civilities in return; society, and the pre- 
ference shown by the fair sex; their happy and 
well-conducted mess; the collecting together of 
so many young men, with all their varied plans 
of amusement, into which the others are easily per- 
suaded to enter, with just sufficient duty on guard, 
or otherwise, not to make the duty irksome ; all 
delight too much at first, and, eventually from 
habit, too much occupy their minds, to afford 
time for study. 

In making this observation, I must be consi- 
dered to speak generally. There are many stu- 
dious, many well-stored minds, many men of bril- 
liant talents, who have improved the gift of 
nature by constant study and reflection, and 
whose conduct must be considered as the more 
meritorious, from having resisted or overcome 
the strong temptation to do otherwise, which is 
offered by their profession. 

‘‘T wish,” said Irving, who was stretched out 
his full length on one of the coops abaft, with the 


front of his cap drawn over his eyes—‘‘ I wish 
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this cursed voyage was at an end. Every day 
the same thing; no variety—no amusement ;— 
curry for breakfast—brandy pawnee as a finish. 
I really begin to detest the sight of a cigar or a 
pack of cards.” 

‘¢ Very true,” replied Ansell, who was stretched 
upon an adjacent coop in all the listlessness of 
idleness personified—“ very true, Irving; I be- 
gin to think it worse than being quartered in a 
country town inhabited by nobodies, where one 
has nothing to do but to loll and spit over the 
bridge all day, till the bugle sounds for din- 


99 


ner. 


‘‘Oh! that was infinitely better; at least, you 
could walk away cohen you were tired, or exchange 
a word or two with a girl as she passed over it, 
on her way to market.” | 

‘‘ Why don’t you take a book, Irving?” ob- 
served the major, laying down the one with which 
he had been occupied, to join the conversation. 

‘* A book, major? Oh, I’ve read until I am 
tired.” 
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_ © What have you read since you embarked ?” 
inquired his senior. 

‘* Let me see—Ansell, what have I read?” — - 

** Read !—nothing at all—you know that.” 

‘“‘ Well, perhaps so; we have no mess-news- 
papers here: the fact is, major, I am not very 
partial to reading—I am not in the habit of it. 
When on shore, I have too much to do; but I 
mean to read by-and-by.” 

‘¢ And pray, when may that by-and-by be sup-. 
posed to arrive ?” | 

‘‘Oh! some day when I’m wounded or 
taken prisoner, and cannot do any thing else; 
then I shall read a good deal. Here ’s Cap- 
tain Oughton—Captain Oughton, do you read 
much ?” 

_“ Yes, Mr. Irving, I read a great deal.” 

‘* Pray, may I take the liberty to ask you what 
you read ?” 7 

““What I read! Why, I read Horsburgh’s 
Directory :—and J read—I read all the fights.” 

‘“‘ JT think,” observed Ansell, “ that if a man 
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gets through the newspaper and the novels of the 
day, he does a great deal.” 

‘‘ He reads a great deal, I grant you,” replied 
the major; ‘ but of what value is that descrip- 
tion of reading ?” 


‘‘ There, major,” 


replied Ansell, “‘ we are at 
issue. I consider a knowledge of the passing 
events of the day, and a recollection of the facts 
which have occurred during the last twenty years, 
to be more valuable than all the ancient records 
in existence. Who talks of Cesar or Xenophon 
now-a-days, except some Cambridge or Oxford 
prig? and of what value is that knowledge in 
society? The escape of a modern pickpocket 
will afford more matter of conversation than the 
famous retreat of the ten thousand.” 

‘< To be sure,” replied Captain Oughton; ‘‘ and 
a fair stand-up fight between Humphreys and 
Mendoza create more interest than the famous 
battles of ,1’m sure I forget.” 

“ Of Marathon and Thermopyle ; they will do,” 
added Ansell. 
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a I grant,” replied the major, “ that it is not 
only unnecessary, but conceited in those who 
would show their reading; but this does not dis- 
prove the advantages which are obtained. The 
mind well fed becomes enlarged ; and, if may use 
a simile, in the same way as your horse proves 
his good condition by his appearance, without 
people ascertaining the precise quantity of oats 
which has been given him ; so the mind shows by 
. its general vigour and power of demonstration, 
that it has been well supplied with ‘ hard 
food.’ ” 

‘Very hard food, indeed,” replied Captain 
Oughton ; ‘nuts that I never could crack when 
I was at school, and don’t mean to break my teeth 
with now. [agree with Mr. Ansell, ‘that suf- 
ficient for the day is the knowledge thereof.’ ” 

- “Well, as the tree of knowledge was the tree 
of evil, perhaps that is the correct reading,’ re- 
plied Ansell, laughing: ‘‘ Captain Oughton, you 
are a very sensible man; I hope we shall see 
you, often at our mess, when we’re again on 


shore.” 
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‘< You may say so now,” replied Captain Ough- 
ton, bluntly, ‘‘ and so have many more said the 
same thing to me; but you soldiers have cursed 
short memories in that way after you have 
landed.” 

‘‘T trust, Captain Oughton,” replied Major 
Clavering, ‘‘ that you will not have to make that 
accusation general.” 

“* Oh! never mind, major, I never am affronted ; 
the offer is made in kindness, and at the time | 
sincere; but when people get on shore, and are 
so occupied with their own amusements, it is not 
to be wondered if they are thoughtless and for- 
get. At one time, it did annoy me, I confess; 
for when I say I should be happy to see a man, 
I mean it; and if I did not mean it, I never 
would ask him. I thought that other people did 
the same; but I have lived long enough to dis- 
cover that a ‘ general invitation,’ means, ‘ don’t 
come at all.’ ” 

‘* Then I most certainly shall not say one word 
on the subject at present,” replied the major. 


‘** How many bells was that ?” 
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- Six; dinner will be on the table in a few 
minutes.” 

‘* Then, gentlemen, we had better go down and 
prepare. Why, Mr. Irving, you have not shaved 
this morning.” 

‘“ No, major, I mean to do it after dinner.” 

‘* I should rather think that you intended to 
say before,” replied Major Clavering. 

This gentlemanlike hint was taken by the 
young ensign, who was aware that Major Claver- 
ing, although invariably polite even in reproof, 
was not a commanding officer to be trifled with; 
and Mr. Irving made his appearance at the din- 
ner-table with his ‘‘ chin new reaped,” and 
smooth as if appertaining to one of the fairer 


Sex. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me, 
Mine through sunshine, storm and snows ; 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same, where’er it goes. 
Let fate frown on, so we love and part not, 
Tis life where thou art, ’tis death where thou ’rt not. 
Moore. 


THE voyage was at last accomplished without 
adventure or interest, the Windsor Castle not 
having fallen in with more than two or three 
vessels during her passage. Happy were the 
military officers to hear the order given for the 
anchor to be let go upon their arrival in Madras 
Roads ; more happy were they to find themselves 


again on shore; and most happy were Captain 
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Oughton and his officers to witness the debarka- 
tion of the troops, who had so long crowded their 
decks and impeded their motions. Parting was 
indeed ‘ sweet sorrow,” as it always will be 
when there is short allowance of room and still 
shorter allowance of water. 

Newton Forster was in a state of anxiety during 
the quarter of an hour in which he was obliged 
to attend to his duty, furling the sails and squar- 
ing the yards ; and the time appeared most insup- © 
portably long until he could venture aft to make 
some inquiries from the dubashes, who were 
crowding alongside, as to the fate of Isabel 
Revel. Time and absence had but matured his 
passion, and it was seldom that Isabel was away 
from his thoughts. He had a faint idea formed 
by hope that she was partial to him; but this was 
almost smothered by the fears which opposed it, 
when he reflected upon what might be produced 
by absence, importunity, and her independent 
spirit, which might, if not well-treated by her 


relation, reconcile her to a marriage which, al- 
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though not in every way eligible, secured to her a 
prospect of contentment and of peace. 

At last the yards were squared to the satis- 
faction of the boatswain, the ropes were hauled. 
taut, and coiled down, and the men sent below to 
their dinners. Newton walked aft, and the first. 
person he met was the dubash who had attended 
the Bombay Castle. The cheeks of. Newton 
flushed, and his heart throbbed quick, and his lips 
quivered, as he asked intelligence of the colonel 
and his family. 

- Colonel Saib quite well, sir. Two ladies 
marry officer.” 

‘«* Which two?” demanded Newton, eagerly. 

‘‘ Not know how call Bibi Saib’s names. But 
one not marry—she very handsome—more hand- 
some than all.” 
~ The heart of Newton bounded at this intelli- 
gence, as he knew that it must be Isabel who was 
still a spinster. This was shortly after corrobo- 
rated by an English gentleman who came on 
board, Their stay at Madras was intended to be 
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short, and Newton resolved to ask ‘immediate 
leave on shore. Apologising to Captain Oughton 
for making such an unusual request, which he 
was induced to do from intelligence he had just 
received relative to his friends, he expressed his 
anxious wish. Captain Oughton, who had reason 
to be highly satisfied with Newton, gave his con- 
sent in the kindest manner ; ‘‘ and, Forster, if you 
wish to remain, you have my permission. We 
will manage without you: only recollect we sail 
on Thursday night.” Newton was soon ready, 
and quitted the ship with Major Clavering ; to 
whose credit it ought here to be observed, that a 
daily note was despatched to Captain Oughton, 
requesting the pleasure of his company at the 
mess, until he was satisfied that, in this instance, 
the general invitation was sincere. 

As soon as he was clear of the surf, and out of 
the masulah boat, Newton hired a@ conveyance, 
and drove out to the bungalo of the old colonel. 
He trembled as he announced his name to the | 


butler, who ushered him half way to the receiving- 
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room; and, like most of the natives, finding some 
difficulty in pronouncing English, contented -him- 
self with calling out ‘ burrah saib,” and then 
walked off. Newton found himself in the pre- 
sence of the old veteran and Isabel. The latter 
had been reading a new publication, which she 
laid down at the voice of the butler announcing 
a visitor. But ‘‘ burrah saib” may be any body ; 
it implies a gentleman. What then was the sur- 
prise of Isabel, who had no intimation of his 
arrival, when Newton Forster made his appear- 
ance? Her exclamation of delight, as she ran to 
him and extended her hand, made Newton Forster 
but too happy ; and, as for a few seconds he held 
the hand not withdrawn, and looked in her 
beaming eyes, he quite forgot the presence of 
the colonel. A glance from the eye of Isabel 
in the direction where the old gentleman was 
seated brought Newton to his recollection. He 
walked up to the colonel, who shook hands, and 
declared that he was most glad to see him. 
** You take up your quarters here, of course, 
Mr. Forster 2” 
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‘‘ I shall have great pleasure in availing myself 
of your kind offer for a day or two,” replied 
Newton. “I trust that you have been in good 

health since we parted.” 
© Not-very; that is, latterly. I am thinking of 
a change of climate. I intend to go home in Oc- | 
tober. I suppose you have been informed that 
the two young women have married?” 

‘‘I was told so by some one who came on 
board.” 

‘‘Yes. Isabel, my dear, order a chamber for 
Mr. Forster.” Isabel left the room. ‘‘ Yes, both 
married—thought of nothing else—regularly came 
outon spec. In less than a month they knew the 
exact rank of every gentleman in the presidency; 
ascertained their prospects, and the value of their 
appointments; turned the rupees into pounds 
sterling; broke off a conversation with an ensign 
at the sight of a lieutenant; cut the lieutenant 
for a captain; were all smiles for a major; and 
actually made love themselves to any body who 


was above that rank and a bachelor. They made 
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their decision at last ; indeed pretty quick. They 
were only four months on my hands. Both up 
the country now.” 

‘¢T trust they have married well, sir?” 

‘‘That depends upon circumstances. They 
have married young men not used to the climate. 
May be widows in halfa year. If their husbands 
weather it, of course they will come in for their 
share of the good things; but I ’ll warrant they 
will never be able to leave the country.” 

“Not leave the country, sir! May I ask 
why ?” 

‘* Because they have married foolish, extrava- 
gant wives, who will run them in debt; and when 
once in debt, it is no easy matter in this country to 
get out of it. They must insure their lives for 
the money which they borrow ; and, as the house 
of agency will be gainers by their demise, of 
eourse they will not be permitted to leave the 
country and their chance of the cholera morbus. 
Don’t you think that my niece looks remarkably 


well ?” 
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““I do; the chmate does not appear to have 
affected her.” 

‘‘ Rather improved her,”’ replied the colonel ; 
‘‘she is not so thin as when she came on shore. 
God bless her! I’m sure, Mr. Forster, I am 
under great obligations to you for having per- 
suaded me to go for the dear girl when she ar- 
rived. She has been a treasure to me! If she 
has had one, she has had twenty offers since you 
left; many unexceptionable; but she has refused 
them all. In some instances I have persuaded 
her—I thought it was my duty. But no; she has 
but one answer, and that is a decided one, She 
will not leave me. She has watched and attended 
me in my sickness as my own daughter. I say 
again, God bless her !” 

It was with delight that Newton heard these 
encomiums upon Isabel, and her resolution not to 
marry. Whether it was wholly on account: of not 
wishing to leave the colonel or not, still every 
delay gave him more chance of ultimate success. 
Isabel, who had stayed away that the colonel 
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might have time to make any communications to 
Newton, now returned, and the conversation be- 
came general. Newton entered into a narrative of 
what had occurred during his passage home, and 
amused them with his anecdotes and conversation. 

In about an hour the colonel rose from his 
ehair that he might prepare for dinner; and then 
it was that Newton perceived the great change 
which had taken place. He was no longer up- 
right, but bowed down; his step was no longer 
firm, it was almost tottering ; and, as he left the 
room, Newton’s eyes met those of Isabel. 

“ You think him ill?” said Isabel, inqui- 
ringly. | 

“Yes, I do, Miss Revel. He is very much 
changed ; his stamina appears to have been ex- 
hausted by the climate. I trust he will go home 
as he proposes.” | 

‘‘ He has been ill—very ill indeed. He talks 
constantly of. going home; he has done so for 
months; but when the time comes he puts it off. 


I wish you would persuade him.” 
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« T will do all I can; but if you cannot pre- 
vail, I’m afraid that my persuasion will be of 
little use.” 

‘Indeed, I think otherwise ; you have power 
over him, Mr. Forster. I have not forgot how 
kindly you exercised it in my. behalf. .We—that 
is,’ continued Isabel, colouring up, .“‘ the colonel 
has often talked of you since you .quitted 
us.” - , 7 | 
““T feel highly flattered by his remembrance,” 
replied Newton; ‘‘ but you are in mourning, 
Miss Revel. If not a liberty from one who feels 
an interest in all concerning you, may I inquire 
for whom ?”’ 

‘“Tt is for my father,” replied Isabel, with 
emotion ; sitting down and passing her hand across 
her eyes. 4 
' “T never heard of his death, and must apo- 
logise for having been so- indiscreet as to renew 
your sorrow. How long isit since? and what was 
his complaint ?”’ | 


. He had no complaint—would to God that he 
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had had! He was shot in a duel,” replied Isabel, 
as the tears coursed down her cheeks. ‘ Oh! 
Mr. Forster, I trust I am resigned to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, but—that he should be 
summoned away at the moment when he was 
seeking the life of his fellow-creature, with all the 
worst passions in excitement—unprepared—for he 
was killed on the spot. These reflections will 
make his death a source of bitter regret, which 
can terminate but with existence.” 

‘¢ Your mother is still alive ?” inquired Newton, 
to change the painful subject. 

‘Yes, but very ill; the last accounts were 
very distressing ; they say that her complaint is 
incurable.” . 

Newton regretted having brought up so pain- 
ful a subject. A few words of condolence and 
sympathy were offered, and they separated to 
prepare for dinner. | 

Newton remeined four days under the roof of 
the colonel, during which time he was constantly 


in. the society of Isabel; and when the period of 
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his departure arrived, he had just grounds to 
imagine that were all obstacles in other points 
removed, Isabel Revel would not, on her part, 
have raised any against the accomplishment of 
his wishes; but their mutual dependent situa- 
tions chased away all ideas of the kind for the 
present, and, although they parted with uncon- 
cealed emotion, not a word which could be con- 
strued into a declaration of attachment was per- 
mitted to escape his lips. 

The Windsor Castlé sailed for Calcutta, and in 
a few days anchored at Kedgeree to wait fora 
pilot to come down the river. During their short 
stay at this anchorage, Mr. Williams, the first- 
mate, who was an old Indian voyager, went on 
shore every evening to follow up his darling 
amusement of shooting jackalls, a description of 
game by no means scarce in that quarter of the 
world. Often remonstrated with for his impru- 
dence in exposing himself to the heavy night- 
dew, he would listen to no advice. ‘‘ It was very 
true, he acknowledged, that his brother had died 
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of a jungle fever in pursuing the same amuse- 
ment, and, what was more, the fowling-piece in 
his hand belonged to his brother, who had be- 
queathed it to him; but as he had never heard 
of two brothers dying from a jungle fever taken by 
shooting jackalls, he considered that the odds were 
strongly in his favour.” This argument, how- 
ever specious, did not prove good. The third 
morning he returned on board complaining of a 
head-ache and shivering. He was bled and put 
into his bed, which. he never left again. - 

:. Before the Windsor Castle was ready to sail, 
the remains of Mr. Williams were consigned to the 
burying-ground at Diamond Harbour, and New- 
ton Forster was promoted to the rank of first- 
mate of the Windsor Castle.- This, as will here- 
after be proved, was a most fortunate occurrence 
to Newton Forster. The Windsor Castle sailed 
with leave to call at Madras for letters or pas- 
sengers, and in a few days was again at anchor 
in the roadstead.. The first intelligence which 


they received upon their arrival was, that the 
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cholera morbus had been very fatal, and that among 
others, the old colonel had fallen a victim to the 
disease. Newton again obtained permission to 
goon shore to Isabel. He found her in distress 
at the house of a Mrs. Enderby, a lady who had 
lost her husband by the same ravaging epidemic, 
and who had long been the intimate friend of the 
colonel and of Isabel. Mrs. Enderby was about 
to return to England by the first vessel, and had 
advised Isabel to take so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of a chaperone. Isabel, who had‘ many 
reasons for wishing to leave the country, particu- 
larly the declining state of her mother’s health, 
had consented; and it was with great pleasure 
that she received from Newton the information of 
the best cabins of the Windsor Castle not having 
been hitherto engaged. 

The colonel’s will had been opened. He had 
bequeathed his property, the whole of which, with 
the exception of his establishment in India, was 
invested in the ‘English funds, to his grand-niece 
Isabel Revel. It amounted to nearly seventy 
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thousand pounds. It would be difficult to say 
whether Newton Forster felt glad or sorry at this 
intelligence. For Isabel’s sake, he undoubtedly 
was glad, but he could not but feel that it increased 
the distance between them, and on that account — 
and on that alone his reflections were painful. 
‘‘ Had it,” thought he, ‘been five thousand 
or even ten thousand pounds, it would have been 
different. In the course of a few years I might 
have been able to produce an equivalent to it, 
and—but this fortune has raised her above my 
hopes ; even if she had a prepossession in my fa- 
your, it would be dishonest to take advantage 
of it.” 

Isabel Revel had very different feelings on the 
subject ;—she was her own mistress, and her man- 
ner to Newton was more cordial, more confidential 
than before. She had not forgotten that Newton 
had shewn the same regard and partiality for her 
when she was going out to India ; and afterwards, 
when in distress, he had been her friend and 
admirer when inadversity. She knew his feelings 
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towards her, and she had appreciated his delicacy 
and forbearance. Lately she had seriously ana- 
lysed her own, and her analysis was wound up by 
a mental acknowledgment, that her wealth would 
be valueless, if she could not share it with New- 
ton Forster. | 

At the request of Mrs. Enderby, the poop cabins 
were engaged for Isabel and herself. Their time 
for preparation was short; but one day more having 
been obtained from Captain Oughton, through the 
influence of Newton, Mrs. Enderby and Isabel 
embarked, and the Windsor Castle spread her 
canvass, sdiling away from pestilence and death. 
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CHAPTER X, 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
CAMPBELL. 


THE Windsor Castle ploughed through the vast 
ocean of waters before a propitious gale, laden 
with treasure, in the safe arrival of which so 
many were interested. But what were all the 
valuables stowed away in her frame, in the opi- 
nion of Newton Forster, in comparison with the 
lovely being who had intrusted them with her 
safe conduct to her native country! The extreme 
precautions adopted or suggested by Newton for 


security during the night—his nervous anxiety 
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during the day-—became a source of laughter and 
ridicule to Captain Oughton ; who once observed 
to him,—‘‘ Newton, my boy, I see how the land 
lies, but depend upon it the old ship won’t tumble 
overboard a bit sooner than before; so one reef 
in the top-sails will be quite sufficient.” 

Indeed, although they ‘‘never mentioned it,” 
it was impossible for either of them to disguise 
their feelings. Their very attempts at conceal- 
ment only rendered them more palpable to every 
one on board. Captain Oughton, who was very 
partial to Newton, rejoiced in his good fortune. 
He had no objection to young people falling or 
being in love on board of his ship, although he 
would not have sanctioned or permitted a mar- 
riage to take place during the period that a young 
lady was under his protection. Once landed on 
Deal beach, as he observed, they might ‘‘ buckle 
to” as soon as they pleased. 

The Windsor Castle was within two hundred 
‘miles of the Mauritius, when a strange vessel was 


' discovered on the weather beam, bearing down to 
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them with all the canvass she could spread. Her 
appearance was warlike; but what her force might 
be, it was impossible to ascertain at the distance 
she was off, and the position which she then 
offered, being nearly “end on.” 

“Can you make out her hull, Mr. Forster?” 
cried Captain Oughton, hailing Newton, who was 
at the mast-head with a glass. 

‘No, sir; her fore-yard is but now clear of 
the water, but she rises very fast.” 

“ What do you think of her spars, Forster ?” 
said Captain Oughton to Newton, who had just 
descended to the last rattling of the main- 
rigging. | 

‘‘ She ’s very taunt, sir, and her canvass ap- 
pears to be foreign.” 

‘< T’ll bet you what you please it’s that d——d 
fellow Surceeuf. This is just his cruising ground, 
if the report of that neutral vessel was cor- 
rect.” 

‘‘Another hour will decide the point, sir,” 
replied Newton; ‘‘ but I must say I think your 
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surmise likely to prove correct. We may as well 
be ready for him: a cruiser she certainly is.” 

‘‘The sooner the better, Mr. Forster. He’s 
but a ‘rum customer,’ and ‘a hard hitter’ by all 
accounts. Clear up the decks and beat to quar- 
ters.” 

The strange vessel came down with such ra- 
pidity, that, by the time the captain’s orders were 
obeyed, she was not more than two miles distant. 

“There’s ‘in studding-sails ;’—and in devilish 
good style too!” observed Captain Oughton. 
‘¢ Now we shall see what he ’s made of.” 

The vessel rounded to the wind as soon as she 
had reduced her sails, on the same tack as the 
Windsor Castle, displaying her broadside, as the 
French would say, hérissée de canons. 

‘‘A corvette, sir,” said Newton, reconnoitring 
through his glass; ‘‘two-and-twenty guns be- 
sides her bridle ports.—She is French rigged ;—- 
the. rake of her stern is French ;—in fact, she is 
French all over.” 

‘< All Lombard Street to a China orange, ’tis 
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Surceeuf,” replied Captain Oughton, who with 
the rest of the officers had his glass upon the 
vessel. There goes the tricoloured flag to prove © 
I’ve won my bet. Answer the challenge. Toss 
my hat up.—Pshaw! I mean hoist the colours 
there abaft. Mr. Thomas,” continued Captain 
Oughton, addressing the boatswain, ‘‘send the 
ship’s company aft.—Forster, you had better see 
the ladies down below.” . 

‘At the summons of the boatswain, the ‘men 
came aft, and stood in a body on the lee-side of 
the quarter-deck with their hats off, and impa- 
tience in their looks. 

‘Now, my lads,” said Captain Oughton, ‘if 
I am not mistaken, that vessel is commanded by 
the very best seaman that ever left a French 
port, and, to do him justice, he’s a damnation fine 
fellow !—a severe punisher, and can take a 
‘mauling as well as give one.” 


‘< Yes, sir, so can we,” replied several of the 
men together. | 


*«T know you can, my lads; and give and take 


& 
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is fair play. All I say is, let it be a fair stand- 
up fight, and ‘may the best man win.’ So now, 
my lads, if you’re ready to come to the scratch, 
why, the sooner we peel the better—that’s all. 

‘‘ Hurrah !” cried the seamen, as they separated 
to their quarters; and in compliance with the in- 
junctions of the captain, threw off their jackets, 
and many of them, their shirts, to prepare for 
the conflict. - | 

The corvette, after she had rounded to, and | 
exchanged colours, reduced her sails to precisely 
the same.canvass as that carried. by the Windsor 
Castle. This was to try her rate ofsailing. In 
a quarter of an hour, her superiority was manifest. 
She then hauled up her courses, and dropped 
to her former position on the Windsor Castle’s 
weather-beam. | 

‘‘ The fellow has the heels of us, at all events,” 
observed Captain Oughton; ‘but, Forster, the 
ladies are not yet below. Mrs. Enderby, T am 
sorry to be obliged to put you in confinement for 
a short time.—Miss Revel, you must do me the 
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favour to accept of Mr. Forster’s convoy below 
the water-line.”’ 

Newton offered his arm to Isabel, and followed 
Captain Oughton, who escorted Mrs. Enderby. 
His heart was swelling with such variety of 
feeling, that he could not at first trust himself to 
speak. When they had descended the ladder, 
and were picking their way, stepping over the 
rammers, spunges, and tackles, stretched across 
the main-deck, Newton observed—“ This is not 
the first time I have been commissioned to place 
you in security. I trust I shall again have the 
pleasure of relieving you from your bondage.” 

Isabel’s lip quivered as she replied, ‘I trust 
in God that you may, Mr. Forster !—but—I feel 
more anxious now than I did on the former oc- 
casion.—I—” 

‘‘T have a foreboding,” interrupted Newton, 
‘that this day’s work is to make or mar me! 
Why, I cannot tell, but I feel more confident 
than the chances would warrant; but farewell, 
Isabel—God bless you!”—and Newton, pressing 
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her hand, sprung up the ladder to his station on 
the quarter-deck. | 
I have before observed that a man’s courage 
much depends upon his worldly means or pros- 
pects. A man who has much to lose, whatever 
the property may consist of, will be less inclined 
to fight than another whose whole capital con- 
sists of a ‘light heart and a thin pair of 
breeches.” Upon the same reasoning, a man in love 
will not be inclined to fight as another. Death 
then cuts off the sweetest prospect in existence. 
Lord St. Vincent used to say that a married 
man was d——d for the service. Now, (bating 
the honey-moon,) I do not agree with his lord- 
ship. A man in love may be inclined to play 
the Mark Antony; but a married man, “ come 
what will, he has been blessed.” Once fairly into 
action, it then is of little consequence whether 
aman is a bachelor, or married, or in love; the 
all-absorbing occupation of killing your fellow 
creatures makes you for the time forget whether 


you are a beggar or a prince. 
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When Newton returned on deck he found 
that the corvette had gradually edged down 
until nearly within point-blank range. 

‘‘ Shall we lay the main-topsail to the mast, sir ?” 
observed Newton. ‘‘ We shall see his manceuvres.” 

‘“Why, he hardly would be fool enough to 
bear down to us,” replied Captain Oughton ; 
‘“‘he is a determined fellow, I know; but I 
believe not a rash one. However, we can but 
try.—Square the main-yard.” 

As soon as the Windsor Castle was hove-to the 
courses of the enemy were seen to flutter a few 
moments in the breeze, and then the canvass was 
expanded. When the vessel had gathered suffi- 
cient way, she hove in stays, and crossed the 
Windsor Castle on the opposite tack. © 

ae! | thought so,” observed Captain Oughton. 
‘¢ The fellow knows what he’s about. He’ll not 
‘ put his head in chancery,’ that’s clear. How 
cautious the rascal is! it’s very like the first round 
of a fight,”—-much maneeuvring and wary sparring 


before they begin to make play. 
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_ The corvette stood on the opposite tack until 
well abaft the beam. She then wore round, and 
ranged up on the weather quarter of the India- 
man. When within two cables’ length of the 
Windsor Castle, who had, a little before, filled 
her main-topsail to be in command, the French- 
man hauled up his foresail, and discovered his 
lower rigging manned by the ship’s company, 
who gave a loud but hasty cheer, and then dis- 
appeared. 

One cock crowing is a challenge, sure to be an- 
swered, if the antagonist is game. The English 
seamen sprung up to return the compliment, when 
Captain Oughton roared out, ‘“‘ To your guns, you 
fools! Hard down with the helm—fly the jib-sheet 
—-check head-braces—-look out now, my lads.” 

The corvette had already put her helm up 
and paid off to pass under the stern of the Wind- 
sor Castle, with the intention of raking her. The 
promptitude of Captain Oughton foiled the ma- 
neeuvre of the Frenchman ; which would have been 


more fatal, had the English seamen been in the 
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rigging to have been swept off by his grape-shot. 
As the Windsor Castle was thrown up on the 
wind, an exchange of broadsides took place, which, 
according to the usual custom of all well-regulated 
broadsides in close conflict, cut away a certain 
proportion of the spars and rigging, and cut up a 
proportion of the ships’ companies. The Wind- 
sot Castle, worked by Newton, bracing round on 
the other tack, and the corvette rounding to on 
the same, the two vessels separated for a few 
minutes. ° 

“¢ Devilish well stopped, Newton, wasn’t it ?” 
said Captain Oughton, showing his white teeth. 
Look out again—here she comes.” 

The corvette again attempted to rake as she 
ranged up after tacking, by throwing herself up in 
the wind; but Captain Oughton, watching the 
slightest variation of his adversary’s career, gra- 
dually edging away, and then putting his helm up, 
manceuvred that the broadsides should again be 
exchanged. This second exchange was more 
effectual than the first. 
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‘* A stomacher, and both down!” cried Captain. 
Oughton, as he surveyed the deck. Be quick, 
Newton, hand the men below. Don’t bring her to- 
the wind yet—he has lost his. way by luffing up, 
and cannot make play again for a few minutes.” 

After the second broadside the vessels were 
much farther apart, from the Windsor Castle run- 
ning off the wind, while the corvette was tao 
much crippled to work with her usual rapidity. 
This was convenient to both parties, as the last. 
broadside had been very mischievous. The French- 
man, low in the water, had suffered less in her 
hull and ship’s company, but more in her spars 
and rigging. The foremast was nearly cut in half 
by the carronade shot of her antagonist ; her main- 
yard was badly wounded, and her wheel knocked 
to atoms; which obliged them to. steer on the 
lower deck. The Windsor Castle had received 
five shots in her hull, three men killed, and six 
wounded; three of her main shrouds cut in two, 
and her mizen-mast badly wounded. | 

It was a quarter of an hour before the French- 
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man returned to the attack. Captain Oughton 
had again hauled his wind, as if not wishing to 
decline the combat; which, indeed, the superior 
sailing of his antagonist prevented. The corvette 
appeared to have given up manceuvring ; whether 
from the crippled state of her spars and sails, or 
from perceiving that he had hitherto gained no- 
thing by his attempts. He now ranged up to 
within two cables’ lengths of the Windsor Castle, 
and recommenced the action, broadside to broad- 
side. 
_ The breeze was lulled by the concussion of the 
air; and both vessels continued in the same po- 
sition and at the same distance, for upwards -of 
an hour, pouring in their broadsides, every shot 
of which was effectual. | 
| Now, this is what I call a reg’lar set-to. — 
Fire away, my lads,” cried Captain Oughton, 
rubbing his hands. “ A proper rally this. D—n 
it, but he’s game!” — a 
The wounded mizen-mast of the Windsor Castle 


received another shot in the heart of it, which 
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threw it over the side. Every part of her hull 
proved the severe and well-directed fire of the 
enemy ; her sails were as ragged as Jeremy Did- 
ler’s pocket-handkerchief; her remaining masts 
pitted with shot ; the bulwarks torn away in seve- 
ral places; the boats on the booms in shivers ; 
rigging cut away, fore and aft, and the ends 
swinging to and fro with the motion of the vessel ; 
her decks in confusion ; and some of her guns, from 
necessity, deserted. Captain Oughton, Newton, 
and the rest of the officers, continued to encourage | 
the men, giving them assistance in working the 
guns; and the ship’s company appeared to have 
fully imbibed the bull-dog spirit of their com- 
mander. oe 
The fire of the Windsor Castle had been equally 
destructive. The vessels had gradually neared 
each other in the calm; and the height of the 
Windsor Castle out of the water, in comparison 
_ with the corvette, had given her the advantage ‘in 
sweeping the decks of the enemy. The contend- 


ing vessels were in this situation when, for a 
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minute or two, a cessation of firing took place, 
in consequence of the accumulation of smoke, 
which had so completely enshrouded them both, 
that they knew not where to direct their guns ; 
and they waited until it should clear away, that 
the firing might recommence. A light air gra- 
dually swept the veil to leeward, and discovered 
both vessels to each other at the distance of about 
half a cable’s length. Captain Oughton was 
with Newton on the poop, and the commander of 
the French corvette was standing on the hammock 
nettings of his own vessel. The latter took off his 
hat, and courteously saluted his adversary. Cap- 
tain Oughton answered the salutation ; and then 
waving his hat, pointed to the English colours, 
which had been hoisted at the main; as much as 
to say, ‘they never shall come down!” The 
Frenchman (it was Surcceuf) did the same to the 
tricolour, and the action recommenced. 

‘* Well done, my lads !” cried Captain Oughton ; 
“‘ well done ! that broadside was a staggerer—right 
_ into his ribs. Hurrah now, my hearts of oak ! 
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this fellow’s worth fighting. Aim at his foremast 
—another broadside will floor it. It’s on the 
reel—Newton, jump forward, and ——”’ 

But the order was, stopped by a grape-shot, 
which struck Captain Oughton on the breast. He 
staggered, and fell off from the poap to the quarter- 
deck. . Newton leapt. down, and went to him. 
The torrents of blood from his breast at once 
told the. tale ; and Newton called to some of 
the men, that his commander might be taken 
below. 

<< Wait.a moment, my dear lad,” said Captain 
Oughton, faintly, and catching his breath at every 
word ; .‘‘ it’s.a finisher—can’t come to time—I 
die game,” His head fell on his breast, and the 
blood poured out of his mouth. 

Newton directed the body to be taken into the 
cuddy, that the men might not be dispirited by 
the sight. He then hastened to, the poop, that he 
might reconngitre the enemy. He perceived that 
the corvette had hauled on board his tattered 
courses, and was standing ahead of them. 
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“‘ He’s off, sir,” cried one of the quarter- 

masters. 
_ © T suspect not,” replied Newton, who had his 
glass to his eye, looking upon the decks of the 
French vessel. ‘ They are preparing to board, 
and will be round again in five minutes. Cut- 
lasses and pikes ready—forward, my lads, all of 
us! We must beat them off!” 

‘¢ And will too,” cried the seamen, as, in obe- 
dience to their orders, they collected on the fore- 
castle. But they mustered thin; nearly half 
of the ship’s company were either lying dead or 
under the hands of the surgeon ; and, as Newton 
surveyed his little force, fatigued as they were 
with their exertions, black with powder, stained 
with blood, and reeking with perspiration, he 
could not but acknowledge how heavy were the 
odds against the attack of a vessel so well manned. 
as the corvette appeared to be. Newton said but 
a few words ; but they were to the point; and he 
had the satisfaction to perceive, as they grasped 
their cutlasses, that if their numbers were few and 
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their frames exhausted, their spirit was as unsub-- 
dued as ever. 

The corvette had in the mean time run ahead 
on @ wind about a mile, when she wore round, 
and was now standing right on to the Windsor 
Castle, and had neared to within three cables’ 
lengths. A few minutes was to decide the point. 
Her courses were again hauled up, and discovered 
her lee fore-rigging, bowsprit, cat-heads, and fore- 
castle, crowded with men ready for the dash on 
board, as soon as the vessels should come in con- 
tact. Newton stood on one of the forecastle guns, 
surrounded by his men; not a word was spoken 
on board of the.Windsor Castle, as they watched 
‘their advancing enemy. They were within a — 
cable’s length of each other, and Newton could 
plainly distinguish the features of the gallant 
Surcceuf, who was‘in advance on the knight- 
heads, when a puff of wind, which at any other 
time would not have occasioned the starting of 
a royal sheet, took the sails of the corvette; and — 


her wounded foremast, laden with men in the 
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lee rigging, unable to bear the pressure, fell over 
the side, carrying with it the main-top-mast and 
most of the crew who had been standing in the 
rigging, and leaving the corvette an encumbered 
wreck. A ‘loud shout from the forecastle of the 
‘Windsor Castle announced that the English sea- 
men were but ‘too well aware of their desperate 
situation, and that they hailed the misfortune of 
the Frenchmen as their deliverance. 

| Now, my lads, be smart,’”’ cried Newton, as 
he sprung aft’ to the wheel, and put up the 
helm ; *‘ man the flying jib-halyards (the jib was 
under the fore-foot) ; let go the main-top bowling ; 
square the main-yard. That will do, she’s pay- 
ing off. Man your guns; half a dozen broad- 
sides, and it’s all our own.” 

‘The sun had disappeared below the horizon, 
and the shades of evening had set in, before this 
manceuvre had been accomplished. Several broad- 
sides were pouréd into the corvette, which had 
the desited effect of crippling her still more, and 


her encumbered condition prevented any return, 
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At last, the night hid both vessels from each 
other, and the breeze freshening fast,.1t was ne- 
cessary that the remaining masts of the Windsor 
Castle should be properly. secured. The gung 
were therefore abandoned; and during the. time 
the seamen were employed in knotting the 
rigging and bending the spare sails, Newton _con- 
sulted with his brother officers, who; were anani- 
mous in agreeing that all had been done that 
could be expected, and that to wait. till the 
ensuing day, when the coryette would have re- 
paired her damages, would be attended with a 
risk of capture, which the valuable property en- 
trusted to their charge would never authorise. 
It was not until past midnight that, the Windsor 
Castle was in a condition to make sail; but long 
before this Newton had contrived. to leave the 
deck for a few minutes to communicate, with. 
Isabel. With most of the particulars, and with 
the death of Captain Qughton, she had already, 
been made acquainted ; and if there could be any 
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reward to Newton for his gallantry and his pru- 
dence, more coveted than another, it was the 
affectionate greeting with which he was wel- 
comed and congratulated by Isabel, her eyes 
beaming with tears of delight as they glanced 
from his face, and were shrouded on the 
deck. 

Love and murder make a pretty mixture, al- 
though as antithetical as the sweet and acid in 
punch ; a composition which meets the approba- 
tion of all sensible, discrtmimating people. But 
I shall leave the reader to tmagine all he pleases, 
and finish the chapter by informing him that, 
when the sun again made his appearance, the 
corvette was not to be discovered from the mast- 
head. The guns were therefore properly secured ; 
the decks washed ; a jury mizen-mast stuck up 
abaft; Captain Oughton, and the gallant fellows 
who had fallen in the combat, committed to the 
deep with the usual ceremonies; the wounded 


made as comfortable as possible in their ham- 
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mocks; the carpenters busied with the necessary 
repairs; and the Windsor Castle, commanded by 
Newton Forster, running before a spanking breeze 


at the rate of eight knots per hour. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ships are but boards, sailors but men; 

There be land rats, and water rats, water thieves, 

Aud land thieves ; I mean pirates. ‘ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Most prophetical was the remark made by New- 
ton Forster to Isabel previous to the action; to 
wit, that it would make or mar him. The death 
of Captain Oughton, and the spirited defence of 
the Windsor Castle, were the making of Newton 
Forster. As a subordinate officer, he might have 
been obliged to toil many years before he could have 
ascended to the summit of the ladder of promo- 
tion; and during the time which he remained in 
that situation, what chance had he of making an 


independence, and proposing for the hand of 
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Isabel Revel? But now, that by a chain of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly fortuitous, he was ‘in com- 
mand of an East Indiaman, returning home after 
having beat off a vessel of equal if not superior 
force, and preserved a cargo of immense value, 
he felt confident that he not only would be con- 
firmed to his rank which he was now called upon 
to assume, but that he had every prospect of. be- 
ing employed. As a captain of an Indiaman, 
he was aware that reception into society, wealth, 
and consideration awaited him; and, what made 
his heart to swell with gratitude and exultation, 
was the feeling that soon he would be enabled to 
aspire to the hand of one to whom he had so long 
been ardently attached. 
As the Windsor Castle plunged dirough the 
roaring and complaining seas, with all the impetus 
of weight in motion, Newton’s eyes were radiant 
with hope, although his demeanour towards Isa- 
" bel was, from the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing their situation, more delicately reserved than 
before. 
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When the Windsor Castle touched at St. He- 
lena, Newton had the good fortune to obtain a 
supply of able seamen, more than sufficient for 
the re-manning of his ship.. They had been sent 
there in an empty brig by a French privateer, 
who had captured many vessels, and had been 
embarrassed with the number of her prisoners. 
Having obtained the stores which were required, 
Newton lost no time in prosecuting his voyage to 
England. _ 

‘It was about a fortnight after they had quitted 
St. Helena that a strange sail was reported on 
the starboard-bow; and, as they neared her, it 
was evident that her foremast was gone, and that 
she was otherwise in a disabled state. When the 
Indiaman was within a mile, the stranger threw 
out neutral colours, and hoisted a whiff, half-mast 
down, as a signal that she was in distress. New- 
ton ordered the ship to be kept away, and when 
alongside of the vessel, lowered down a boat, and 
sent the third-mate to ascertain what assistance 
could be afforded. With sailors, thank God! dis- 
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tréss is sufficient to obtain assistance, and the 
nation or country are at once merged in that feel- 
ing of sympathy for those misfortunes, which. 
may perhaps but the next hour befall ourselves. 
The boat returned, and the officer informed New- 
ton that the vessel was from the Island of Bour- 
bon, bound to Hamburgh; that she had been 
dismasted and severely injured in a gale off 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and that when her mast 
went over the side, one half of her crew, who were 
up at the time on the fore-yard, had been cast 
overboard and drowned: that from the want of 
men and material, they had been unable to rig 
an effective jury-mast, and had in consequence 
been so long on their passage, that their provi- 
sions and water were nearly expended. The of- 
ficer concluded by stating, that there were a 
French lady and two gentlemen, with their at- 
‘tendants, who had taken their passage home in 
the vessel. Newton immediately went down the 
‘side, and pulled on board of the vessel to ascer- 


tain what assistance could be afforded. When 
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he arrived on board, he was met by the Flemish 
captain, who commenced 4 statement of his misfor- 
tunes and his difficulties, whén the French lady, 
who, unobserved by Newton, had come up the com- 
panion-ladder, screamed: out as she ran into his 
arms— 

“‘ Ah! mon Dieu !—c’est Monsieur Nu-tong !’’ 

Newton looked at the lady; who had burst into 
tears as her face’ laid upon his shoulder, and im- 
mediately recogmised his former kind ‘and affec- 
tionate friend, Madame de Fontanges: close to 
him, with his hand extended, was her generous 
husband. The meeting was joyful, and Newton 
was delighted that circumstances had enabled 
him to render assistance to those who had been 
so kind to him in his former distress. ~~ — 

‘‘ Qh! Monsieur Nu-tong, nous avons tant 
soufferts! Ah! mon Dieu !—point de l’eau—nen 


99 


a manger,” cried Madame de Fontanges; then 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘ mais ce rencontre est 
charmant :—n’est ce pas mon ami?” continued 


the lady, appealing to her husband. 
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© You do not remember Monsieur le Mar- 
quis ?”’ said M. de Fontanges to Newton. New- 
ton turned his head, and recognised the governor 
of Guadaloupe, who had expressed such sym- 
pathy at his shipwreck, and had sent him away 
in the cartel instead of detaining him as a prisoner. 

The vessel was indeed in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and, had she not received the timely assist- 
ance now afforded, would in all probability have 
soon been a scene of horror and of suffering. 
They had not more than three days’ water remain- 
ing on board, and provisions barely sufficing for 
ten days. Newton hastened to send back the boat 
with orders for an immediate and ample supply of 
these necessaries, in case of bad weather coming 
on, and preventing farther communication. Satis- 
fied that their immediate wants were relieved, 
Newton took leave of his friends for the present, 
and returned on board of his own ship, despatch- 
ing his carpenters and part of his crew to the 
immediate refit of the vessel, and then selecting 


a part of every thing that the Windsor Castle 
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contained in her store-rooms or on her decks, 
which he thought would administer to the com- 
fort or the luxury of the passengers on board of 
the neutral. 

In two hours, they, who were in a state border- 
ing upon famine, found themselves revelling in 
plenty. Before night the English seamen had a 
jury-mast up, and the sails set. The Hollanders on 
board would have given their assistance, but they 
were told to remain on deck and make up for lost 
time, which they acquiesced in very readily, eating 
and drinking as if they were determined to lay in 
- a stock for the remainder of the voyage. Newton; 
who had returned on board of the neutral to su- 
perintend the repairs and enjoy the society of his 
old friends, received from them a long account of 
what had occurred since their separation. At 
nightfall he took his leave, promising to con- 
tinue under easy sail and remain with them for a 
day or two, until they were satisfied that all 
was right, and that they no longer required his 


assistance. 
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The narrative obtained by Newton may be 
thus condensed for the information of the reader. 
The Marquis de Fontanges had been appointed 
from the government of Guadaloupe to that of 
the Island of Bourbon, which was considered 
of more importance. Monsieur and Madame de 
Fontanges accompanied him to his new com- 
mand; and they had remained there for two 
years, when the ruling powers, without any 
ground, except that the marquis had received his 
appointment from the former government, thought 
proper to supersede him. Frgates were not so 
plentiful as to spare one for the return of an ex- 
governor; and the marquis being permitted to 
find his way home how he could, had taken ad- 
vantage of the sailing of the Hamburgher, to re- 
turn to Euro e or to France, or as he might find 
it advisable. | 

For two days, during which the weather was 
so fine that Madame de Fontanges and the gen- 
tlemen went on board of the Windsor Castle, 


and were introduced to the ladies, Newton 
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continued under easy sail, each day despatching 
to the neutral every thing which his gratitude 
could suggest ; but, as Newton was most anxious 
to proceed on his voyage, it was agreed that the 
next morning they should part company. At 
the close of the evening a strange sail was ob- 
served on the weather-beam; but, as she carried 
no foretop-gallant-sail, and appeared to be steer- 
ing the same course as the Windsor Castle, she 
excited but a momentary observation, supposing 
that she was some homeward-bound neutral, or 
a merchant vessel which had separated from her 
convoy. During the night, which was dark, the 
moon being in her first quarter, the officer of the 
middle-watch lost sight of their protegée; but 
this was to be expected, as she did not carry a 
light. Before morning the wind fell, and when 
the sun rose it was a perfect calm. The officer of - 
the watch, as the day dawned, went on the 
poop, surveying’ the horizon for their companion, 
and discovered her six or seven miles astern, 


lying alongside of the strange vessel which they 


‘ 
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had seen the day before. Both vessels, as well 
as the Windsor Castle, were becalmed. He im- 
mediately went down to Newton, acquainting 
him with the circumstance, which bore a very 
suspicious appearance. Newton hastened on 
deck; with his glass he could plainly distinguish 
that the stranger was a vessel of a low, raking 
description, evidently no merchant-man, but built 
for sailing fast, and in all probability a privateer. 
The man at the mast-head reported that boats 
were constantly passing between the two vessels. 
Newton, who felt very anxious for the safety of 
his friends, accepted the offer of the second- 
mate to take the gig and ascertain what was 
going on. In little more than an hour the gig 
was seen from the mast-head to arrive within 
halfa mile of the vessels, and shortly afterwards 
the smoke from a gun, followed by a distant 
report. The gig’'then winded, and pulled back 
towards the Windsor Castle. It was in a state 
of great excitement that Newton waited for her 


return, when the second-mate informed him that on 
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his approach he discovered that she was a flush 
vessel, pierced for fourteen guns, painted black, 
and apparently well manned ; that she evidently, 
to use a nautical term, was “‘ gutting”’ the neutral; 
and that, as they had witnessed, on their boat 
coming within range, the vessel had fired a round 
of grape, which fortunately fell short of them. 
She had shown no colours; and from her appear- 
ance and behaviour, (as all privateers respect 
neutrals,) he had no doubt that she was the 
pirate vessel, stated when they were at St. He- 
lena to be cruising in these latitudes. Newton 
was of the same opinion; and it was with a heavy 
heart that he returned to the cabin, to communi- 
‘cate the unpleasant intelligence to Mrs. Enderby 
and Isabel. | 

There is nothing more annoying in this world 
than the will without the power. At any time, 
a vessel becalmed is considered a very sufficing 
reason for swearing by those who are on board 
of her. What then must have been the feelings 
of Newton, lying on the water in a state of com- 
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pelled inaction, while his friends were being 
plundered, and perhaps murdered by a gang of 
miscreants before his eyes! How eagerly and 
repeatedly did he scan the horizon for the 
coming breeze! How did Hope raise her head 
at the slightest cat’s-paw that ruffled the surface 
of the glassy waters! Three ‘successive gales of 
wind are bad enough; but three gales blowing 
hard enough to blow the devil’s horns off are 
infinitely preferable to one idle, stagnant, motion- 
less, confounded calm, oppressing you with the 
blue devils, and maddening you with the fidgets 
at one and the same time. 

- Atlast, as the sun descended, the breeze sprung 
up, first playing along the waters in capricious and 
tantalising airs, as if uncertain and indifferent in 
its infancy to which quarter of the compass it 
should direct its course. The ship again answered 
her helm; her head was put the night way, and 
the sails were trimmed to every shift which it 
made, to woo its utmost power. In a quarter of 


an hour it settled, blowing from a quarter which 
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placed them to windward of, and they carried it 
down with them to within two miles of the 
stranger and the neutral, who still remained be- 
calmed. But, as the wind freshened, it passed 
ahead of them, sweeping along the surface, and 
darkening the colours of the water, until it reached 
the vessels to leeward; one of which, the one 
that Newton was so anxious to get alongside of, 
immediately took advantage of it, and, spreading 
all her canvass, soon increased her distance. 
When the Windsor Castle arrived abreast of the 
neutral, the stranger was more than two miles to 


leeward. A little delay was then necessary to 


ascertain what had occurred. Newton, who per- — 


ceived M. de Fontanges on the deck, shouting to 
them, and wringing his hands, rounded to, 
lowered down a boat, and pulled on. board of 
the neutral. The intelligence communicated was 
distressing. The strange vessel was a pirate, 
who had plundered them of every thing, had 
taken away Madame de Fontanges, Mimi, and 
Charlotte, her two female attendants, The captain 


tr 
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of the pirates had wounded, and severely beaten 
M. de Fontanges, who had resisted the “ en- 
lévement” of his wife ; and, after having cut away 
all the standing rigging, and nearly chopped 
through the masts with axes, they had finished 
their work by boring holes in the counter of the 
vessel; so that, had not Newton been able to 
come up with her, they must all have perished 
during the night. 

There was no time to be lost; the Marquis de 
Fontanges, M. de Fontanges, and the crew, 
were hurried on board of the Windsor Castle, 
(the pirate had taken care that they should not 
be delayed in packing up their baggage,) and 
Newton, as soon as he returned on board, and 
hoisted up his boat, crowded every stitch of 
canvass in pursuit of the pirate, who was now 
more than four miles distant. But, although the 
wind gradually increased, and was thus far in 
their favour, as they first benefited by it, yet, as 
the sun went down, so did their hopes descend. 


At night-fall the pirate had imcreased her dis- 
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tance to seven miles. Newton pursued, watching 
her with a night-glass until she could no longer 
be distinguished. Still, their anxiety was so 
great, that no one went to bed on board of the 
Windsor Castle. When the day broke, the 
pirate was not to be discovered in any quarter 
of the horizon from the mast-head of the Windsor 
Castle. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


She stood a moment as a Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonised and full 
Of inspiration gather’d from distress, 

When all the heart-strings, like wild horses, pull 
The heart asunder; then, as more or less 

Their speed abated or their strength grew dull, 
She sunk down on her seat by slow degrees, 
And bow’d her throbbing head o’er trembling knees. 

Byron. 


Ir was with deep regret that Newton gave di- 
rections for the ship’s head to be again directed 
on her course to England; but the property 
under his charge was of too great value to war- 
rant risking it by cruising after the pirates, the 
superior sailing of whose vessel afforded no hopes 
of success. The melancholy situation of Madame 


de Fontanges threw a gloom over the party, which 
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was communicated even to the seamen; while the 
anguish of M. de Fontanges, expressed with all 
the theatrical violence characteristic of his nation, 
was a source of continual reminiscence and re- 
gret. They had been four days on their voyage, 
making little progress with the light and baffling 
winds, when they were shrouded in one of those 
thick fogs which prevail in the latitude of the 
Cape de Verds, and which was rendered more 
disagreeable by a mizzling rain. 

On the sixth day, about twelve o’clock, the 
horizon cleared to the northward, and the fog in 
that quarter was rolled away by a strong breeze 
which rippled along the water. Newton, who was 
on deck, observed the direction of the wind to be 
precisely the reverse of the little breeze to which 
their sails had been trimmed; and the yards of 
the Windsor Castle were braced round to meet it. 
The gust was strong, and the ship, laden as she 
was, careened over to the sudden force of it, as 
the top-gallant sheets and halyards were let fly by 
the directions of the officer of the watch. The 
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fog, which had still continued thick to leeward, 
now began to clear away ; and, as the bank dis- 
persed, the Marquis de Fontanges, who was 
standing on the poop by the side of Newton, 
cried out “ Voila un butiment!” Newton looked in 
the direction pointed out, and discovered the hull of 
a vessel looming through the fog, about a quarter 
of a mile to leeward of the Windsor Castle. One 
minute’s scrutiny convinced him that it was the 
pirate, who, not having been expeditious in trim- 
ming his sails, laid in irons, as seamen term it, 
heeling over to the blast. The Windsor Castle 
was then running free at the rate of four miles 
an hour. 

“Starboard the helm—all hands to board— 
steady so. Be smart, my lads—it’s the pirate— 
‘port a little. Hurrah! my lads—be quick, and 
she’s all our own. Quarter-master, my sword— 
quick !”’ 

The crew, who were all on deck, snatched their 
cutlasses from the capstern-head, in which they 
were inserted, and before three minutes elapsed,’ 
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during which the pirate had not time to extricate 
himself from his difficulty, were all ready for the 
service. They were joined by the Flemish sailors 
belonging to the neutral vessel, who very delibe- 
rately put their hands in their breeches-pockets 
and pulled out their knives, about as long as a 
carpenter’s two-foot rule, preferring this weapon 
to any thing else. 

Monsieur de Fontanges, bursting with impa- 
tience, stood with Newton at the head of the men. 
When the collision of the two vessels took place, 
the Windsor Castle, conned so as not to run 
down the pirate, but to sheer alongside, stove 
in.the bulwarks of the other, and carried away 
her topmasts, which, drawn to windward by 
the pressure on the back-stays, fell over towards 
the Windsor Castle, and entangling with her. 
rigging, prevented the separation of the two ves- 
sels. — - 


‘*No quarter, my friends!” cned Monsieur de 
Fontanges, who darted on board of the pirate 


‘vessel at the head of some men near the: main- 
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riggine, while Newton and the remainder, equally 
active, poured down upon his quarter. 

Such had been the rapidity of the junction, and — 
such the impetuosity of the attack, that most of 
the pirates had not had time to arm themselves, 
which, considering the superiority of their num- 
bers, rendered the contest more equal. A despe- 
rate struggle was the result; the attacked party 
neither expecting, demanding, nor receiving 
quarter. It was blow for blow, wound for‘wound, 
death to one or both. Every inch of the deck was 
disputed, and not an inch obtained until it reeked 
with blood. The voices of Newton and Monsieur 
de Fontanges, encouraging their men, were an- 
swered by another voice—that of the captain of 
the pirates, which had its due effect upon the 
other party, which rallied at its sound. Newton, 
even in the hurry and excitement of battle, could 
not help thinking to himself that he had heard 
that voice before. The English seamen gained 
but little ground, so obstinate was the resistance. 


The pirates fell; but, as they lay on the deck, 
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they either raised their exhausted arms to strike 
one last blow of vengeance before their life’s 
- blood had been poured out, or seized upon their 
antagonists with their teeth in their expiring 
agonies. But a party, who, from the sedateness 
of their carriage, had hitherto been almost neu- 
tral, now forced their way into the conflict. These 
were the Flemish seamen, with their long snicka- 
snee knives, which they used with as much imper- 
turbability as a butcher professionally employed. 
They had pained the main-rigging of the vessel, 
and, ascending it, had passed over by the cathar- 
pins, and descended with all the deliberation of 
bears on the other side, by which tranquil ma- 
neeuvre the pirates were taken in the flank; and, 
huddled as they were together, the knives of the 
Flemings proved much more effective than the 
weapons opposed to them. The assistance of the 
Flemings was hailed with a shout from the Eng- 
lish seamen, who rallied, and increased their ef- 
forts. Newton’s sword had just been passed through 
the body of a tall,j powerful man, who had re- 
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mained uninjured in the front of the opposing 
party since the commencement of the action, 
when his fall discovered to Newton’s view the 
captain of the vessel, whose voice had been so 
often heard, but who had hitherto been con- 
cealed from his sight by the athletic form which 
had just fallen by his hand. What was his asto- 
nishment and his indignation when he found 
himself confronted by one whom he had _ long 
imagined to have been summoned to answer 
for his crimes—his former inveterate enemy, 
Jackson ! | 

Jackson appeared to be no less astonished 
at the recognition of Newton, whom he had 
supposed to have perished on the sand-bank. 
Both mechanically called each other by name, 
and both sprung forward, The blow of New- 
ton’s sword was warded off by the miscreant ; 
but at the same moment that of Monsieur de 
Fontanges was passed through his body to the 
hilt. Newton had just time to witness the fall of 


Jackson, when a tomahawk descended on his 
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head ; his senses failed him, and he laid among 
the dead upon the deck. 

There was a shriek, a piercing shriek heard 
when Newton fell. It passed the lips of one who 
had watched, with an anxiety too intense to be 
pourtrayed, the issue of the conflict ;—it was from 
Isabel, who had quitted the cabin at the crash 
occasioned by the collision of the two vessels, 
and had remained upon the poop ‘‘spectatress of 
the fight.” There were no fire-arms used; no 
time for preparation had been allowed. There 
had been no smoke to conceal—all had been 
fairly presented to her aching sight. Yes! there 
she had remained, her eye fixed upon Newton 
Forster, as, at the head of his men, he slowly 
gained the deck of the contested vessel. Not 
one word did she utter; but, with her lips wide 
apart from intensity of feeling, she watched his 
progress through the strife, her eye fixed—im- 
moveably fixed upon the spot where his form ‘was 
to be seen; hope buoyant, as she saw his arm 


raised and his victims fall—heart sinking, as the 
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pirate sword aimed at a life so dear. There she 
stood like a statue—as white as beautiful—as 
motionless as if indeed she had been chiselled 
from the Parian marble; and, had it not been 
from her bosom heaving with the agony of tumul- 
tuous feeling, you might have imagined that all 
was as cold within. Newton fell—all her hopes 
were wrecked—-she uttered one wild shriek, and 
felt no more. | | 
After the fall of Jackson the pirates were dis 
heartened, and: their resistance became more 
feeble. M. de Fontanges carved his way to the 
taffrail, and then turned round to kill again. In 
a few minutes the most feeble-hearted escaped 
below, leaving the few remaining brave to be 
hacked to pieces, and the deck of the pirate vessel 
was in possession of the British crew. Not waiting 
to recover his breath, M. de Fontanges rushed 
below to seek his wife. The cabin-door was 
locked, but yielded to his efforts, and he found her 
in the arms of her attendants in a state of insen- 


sibility. A scream of horror at the sight of his 
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bloody sword, and another of joy at the recognition 
of their master, was followed up with the assu- 
rance that Madame had only fainted. M. de 
Fontanges took his wife in his arms, and carried 
her on deck, where, with the assistance of the 
seamen, he removed her on board of the Wind- 
sor Castle, and in a short time had the pleasure 
to witness her recovery. Their first endearments 
over, there was an awkward question to put to 
a wife. After responding to her caresses, M. de 
Fontanges inquired with an air ‘of anxiety very 
remarkable in a Frenchman, how she had been 
treated. ‘Il n’y a pas de mal, mon ami,” replied 
- Madame de Fontanges. This was a jesuitical sort 
of answer, and M. de Fontanges required farther 
particulars. ‘‘ Elle avoit temporisée” with the 
ruffian, with the faint hope of that assistance which 
had so opportunely and unexpectedly arrived. 
M. de Fontanges was satisfied with his wife’s 
explanation ; and, such being the case, what passed 
between Jackson and Madame de Fontanges can 


be no concern of the reader’s. As for Mimi and 
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Charlotte, they made no such assertion ; but, when 
questioned, the poor girls burst into tears, and 
calling the captain and first-lieutenant of the 
pirate vessel barbarians, and every epithet they 
could think of, complained bitterly of the usage 
which they had received. 

We left Newton floored (as Captain Facies 
would have said) on the deck of the pirate vessel, 
and Isabel in a swoon on the poop of the Windsor 
Castle. They both were taken up, and then taken 
down, and recovered according to the usual custom 
in romances and real life. Isabel was the first to 
come to, because I presume a blow on the heart 
is not quite so serious as a blow on the head. 
Fortunately for Newton, the tomahawk had only 
glanced along the temple, not injuring the skull, 
although it stunned him, and detached a very 
decent portion of his scalp, which had to be re- 
placed. A lancet brought him to his senses, and 
the surgeon pronounced his wound not to be 
dangerous, provided that he remained quiet. 

At first Newton acquiesced with the medical 
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adviser, but an hour or two afterwards a circum: 
stance occurred, which had such a resuscitating 
effect, that, weak as he was with the loss of blood, 
he would not resign the command of the ship, but 
gave his orders relative to the captured vessel, 
and the securing of the prisoners, as if nothing had 
occurred. What had contributed so much to the 
recovery of Newton was simply this, that somehow 
‘or another Mrs. Enderby left him for a few minutes 
téte a téte with Isabel Revel ; and during those 
few minutes, somehow or another, a very interesting 
scene occurred, which I have no time just now to 
describe. It ended, however, somehow or another, 
in the parties plighting their troth. As I said 
before, love and murder are very good friends ; 
and a chop from a tomahawk was but a prelude 
for the descent of Love, with “healing on his 
wings.” | 

The Windsor Castle lost five men killed and 
eleven wounded in this hard contest. Three of 
the Flemings were also wounded. The pirate © 


had suffered more severely. Out of a crew of 


* 
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‘seventy-five men, as no quarter had been given, 
there remained but twenty-six, who had escaped 
and secreted themselves below in the hold of the 
vessel. These were put in irons under the half- 
deck of the Windsor Castle, to be tried upon 
their arrival in England. As I may as well dis- 
pose of them at once, they were all sentenced 
to death by Sir William Scott, who made a very 
impressive speech upon the occasion; and most 
of them were hanged on the banks of the Thames. 
The polite valet of the Marquis de Fontanges. 
hired a wherry, and escorted Mademoiselles Mimi 
and Charlotte to witness the ‘‘ barbares” dangling 
in their chains; and the sooty young ladies re- 
turned much gratified with their interesting ex- 
cursion. | 

It will be necessary to account for the re-ap- 
pearance of Jackson. The reader may recollect 
that he made sail in the boat, leaving Newton on 
the island which they had gained after the brig | 
had been run on shore and wrecked. When the 
boat came floating down with the tide, bottom up, 
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Newton made sure that Jackson had been upset 
and drowned; instead of which, he had been 
picked up by a Providence schooner; and the 
boat, having been allowed to go adrift with the 
main-sheet belayed to the pin, had been upset by 
a squall, and had floated down with the current 
to the sand-bank where Newton was standing in 
the water. Jackson did not return to England, 
but had entered on board of a Portuguese slave- 
vessel, and had continued some time employed 
in this notorious traffic, which tends so. much to 
demoralise and harden the heart. After several 
voyages, he headed a mutiny, murdered the cap- 
tain and those who were not a party to the scheme, 
and commenced a career of piracy, which had 
been very successful, from the superior sailing of 
the vessel, and the courage of the hardened vil- 


lains he had collected under his command. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Hopes of all passions, most befriend, us here ; 
Joy has her tears, and Transport has her death: 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent tho’ strong, 
Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes ; 

Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys. 
’Tis all our present state can safely bear: 
Health to the frame and vigor to the mind, 
And to the modest eye, chastised delight, 

Like the fair summer evening, mild and sweet, 
’Tis man’s full cop—his paradise below, 


.., Youre. 

Witn what feelings of dehght’ did Newton 
Forster walk the deck of the Windsor Castle, 
as she scudded before a fine breeze across the 
Bay of Biscay! His happiness in anticipation 
was so great, that at times he trembled jest the 
cup should be dashed from his lips; and at the 
same time that he thanked. God for blessings 
received, he offered up his prayer that his pros- 
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pects might not be blighted by disappointment. 
How happy did he feel when he escorted Isabel 
on deck, and walked with her during the fine 
summer evenings, communicating those hopes 
and fears, recurring to the past, or anticipating 
the future, till midnight warned them of the 
rapidity with which time had flown away! The 
pirate vessel, which had been manned by the 
crew of the neutral and part of the ship’s com- 
pany of the Windsor Castle, under charge of the 
fourth-mate, sailed round and round them, until 
at last the Channel was entered, and, favoured 
with a westerly breeze, the Windsor Castle and — 
her prize anchored in the Downs. Here Mrs. 
Enderby and Isabel quitted the ship, and Newton 
received orders to proceed ‘round to the river. 
Before the Windsor Castle had anchored, the 
newspapers were put into his hands containing. a 
report of the two actions, and he had the gratifi- 
eation of acknowledging that his countrymen 
were not niggardly in the encomiums upon his 
meritorious conduct. 7 

Newton presented himself to the Court of 
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Directors, who confirmed his rank, and promised 
him the command of the first ship which was 
brought forward, with flattering commendations 
for his gallantry in protecting property of so much 
value. Newton took his leave of the august — 
Leaden-all board, and hastened to his uncle’s 
house, The door was opened by a servant who 
did not know him: Newton passed him, and ran 
up to the drawing-room, where he found Amber — 
in company with William Avelyn, who was read- 
ing to her the dispatch containing the account of 
the action with Surceeuf. 
~ Amber sprung into his arms. She had grown — 
into a tall girl of nearly fifteen, budding into 
womanhood and beauty; promising perfection, 
although not yet attained to it. William Avelyn 
was also nearly halfa foot taller; and a blush 
which suffused his handsome face at being sur- 
prised alone with Amber, intimated that the feel- 
ings of a man were superseding those of boy- 
hood. oo | 

‘¢ Where is my mother?” inquired Newton. 

‘‘ She is not at home, dear Newton,” replied 
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Amber; ‘ she walked out with your father. They 
are both well.” 

“And my uncle?” 

‘« Quite well, and most anxious to see you. 
He talks of nobody but you, and of nothing but 
your actions, which we were just reading about 
when you came in. Pray, Captain Newton, may - 
I inquire after your French friends? What has 
become of them ?” 

‘¢ They are at Sablonniere’s hotel, Miss Amber; 
they have obtained their parole at the Alien-office.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the return 
of Newton’s father and mother, and shortly after- 
wards Mr. John Forster made his appearance. After 
_ the first greeting and congratulations were over— 

‘Well, Newton,” observed Nicholas, ‘* so you 
beat off a pirate, I hear.” 

‘* No, my dear father, we boarded one.” 

‘* Ah! very true; I recollect—and you killed 
Surceeuf.” . 

‘“ No, father, only beat him off.” 

‘So it was; I recollect’ now.—Brother John, 


jsn’t it almost dinner-time ?” 
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‘* Yes, brother Nicholas, it is; and I’m not 
sorry for it. Mr. William Avelyn, perhaps you ’d 
like to wash your hands? A lad’s paws are never 
the worse for a little clean water.” 

William Avelyn blushed ; his dignity was hurt : 
but he had lately been very intimate at Mr. 
Forster’s, and he therefore walked out to comply 
with the recommendation. 

‘Well, brother Nicholas, what have you been 
doing all day ?”’ 

* Doing all day, brother? really, I don’t 
exactly know. My dear,” said Nicholas, turn- 
ing to his wife, ‘“‘ what have I been doing all 
day ?” 

‘¢ To the best of my recollection,” replied Mrs. 
Forster, smiling, ‘‘ you have been asking when 
dinner would be ready.” 

‘*“ Uncle Nicholas,’ said Amber, ‘* you promised 
to buy me a skein of blue silk.” | 

““ Did I, my dear? Well, so I did, I declare. 
I’ m very sorry—dear me, I forgot, I did buy it. 


I passed by a shop where the windows were full 
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of it, and it brought it to my mind, and I did buy 
it. It cost—what was it, it cost ?” 

‘¢ Oh ! I know what it cost,”’ replied Amber. I 
“‘ gave you three-pence to pay for it. Where is it ?” 

‘‘ If I recollect, it cost seven shillings and six- 
pence,” replied Nicholas, pulling out, not a skein 
of blue silk, but a yard of blue sarsenet. 

‘* Now, papa, do look here! Uncle Nicholas, 
I never will give you a commission again. Is it 
not provoking? I have seven shillings and six- 
pence to pay for a yard of blue sarsenet, which I 
do not want. Uncle Nicholas, you really are very 
stupid.” 

“‘ Well, my dear, I suppose I am. I heard 
William Avelyn say the same, when I came into 
the room this morning, because—let me see—” 


99 


‘You heard him say nothing, uncle,’’ inter- 
rupted Amber, colouring. 
‘“‘ Yes, I recollect now—how stupid I was to 
come in when I was not wanted !” | 
‘“Humph!” said John Forster; and dinner 


was announced, 
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~ Since the recognition of Mrs. Forster by her 
husband, she had presided at her brother-in-law’s 
table. The dinner provided was excellent, and 
was done ample justice to by all parties, espe- 
cially Nicholas, whose appetite appeared to ‘in 
crease from idleness. Since Newton had left 
England he had remained a pensioner upon his 
brother ; and, by dint of constant exertion on the 
part of Mrs. Forster, had been drilled out of his 
propensity of interfering with either the watch or 
the spectacles. This was all that was required 
by Mr. John Forster; and Nicholas walked up 
and down the house, like a tame cat, minding no- 
body, and nobody paying any attention to him. 

After dinner the ladies retired, and shortly 
afterwards William Avelyn quitted the room. 

Newton thought this to be a good opportunity 
to acquaint his uncle with his attachment to Miss 
Revel, and the favourable result. Mr. John 
Forster heard him without interruption. 

‘* Very nice girl, I dare say, nephew, but you are 


too young to marry. You can’t marry and go to 
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sea. Follow your profession, Newton ; speculate 
in opium—I ’I] find the means.” 

<< T trust, sir, that I never should speculate in 
marrying ; but, had I acted on that plan, this 
would prove the best speculation of the two. 
Miss Revel has a very large fortune.” 

“‘So much the worse: a man should never be 
indebted to his wife for his money—they never 
forget it. I’d rather you had fallen in love with 
a girl without a shilling.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, when I first fell in love she had. 
not a sixpence.” 

‘‘ Humph !—well, nephew, that may be very 
true; but, as I said before, follow your pro- 
fession.”’ 

‘“ Marriage will not prevent my so doing, uncle. 
Most captains of Indiamen ure married men.” 

“More fools they! leaving their wives at 
home, to be flattered and fooled by the Lord 
knows who. A wife, nephew, is——a woman.” 

‘‘T hope that mine will be one, sir,” replied 


Newton, laughing. 
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‘* Nephew, once for all, I don’t approve of your 
marrying now—that’s understood. It’s my wish 
that you follow your profession. I ’ll be candid 
with you; I have left you the heir to most of my 
fortune ; but—I can alter my will. If you marry 
this girl I shall do so.” 

‘¢ Alter your will, brother ?”’ said Nicholas, who 
had been attentive to the conversation. ‘‘ Why, 
who have you to leave your money to, except 
to Newton?” : 

‘¢ To hospitals—to pay off the national debt— 
to any thing. Perhaps I may leave it all to that 
little girl, who already has come in for a slice.”’ 

« But, brother,” replied Nicholas, “ will that 
be just, to leave all your money away from your 
family 2” a 

‘“« Just! yes, brother Nicholas, quite just. A 
man’s will is his will, If he makes it so as to satisfy 
the wishes or expectations of others, it is no 
longer fis will, but theirs. Nephew, as I said 
before, if you marry against my consent, | shall 


alter my will.” 
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“‘T am sorry, sir, very sorry, that you should 
be displeased with me; but I am affianced to this 
lady, and no worldly consideration will induce me 
not to fulfil an engagement upon which, indeed, _ 
my future happiness depends. I have no claim 
upon you, sir; on the contrary, I have incurred a 
large debt of gratitude, from your kind protection. 
Any thing else you would require of me—” 

‘*Humph! that’s always the case; any thing 
else except what is requested. Brother Nicholas, 
do me the favour to go up stairs; I wish to speak 
with my nephew alone.” 

‘< Well, brother John, certainly, if you wish it— 
if you and Newton have secrets ;” and Nicholas 
rose from his chair. 

‘‘ Surely, sir,” observed Newton, not pleased 
at the abrupt dismissal of his father, ‘‘ we can have 
no secrets to which my father may not be a 
party.” | 

‘“< Yes, but I have, nephew. Your father is my 
brother, and I take the liberty with my brother, 
if you like that better—not with your father.” 
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In the mean time Nicholas had stalked out of 
the room. | 

‘“ Nephew,” continued Mr. John Forster, as the 
door closed, ‘‘ I have stated to you my wish that 
you should not marry this young woman; and I 
will now explain my reasons. The girl left in my 
charge by my brother Edward has become the 
same to me as a daughter. I intend that you 
shall make three or four voyages as captain of an 
Indiaman ; then you shall marry her, and become 
the heir to my whole fortune. Now you under- 
stand me. May I ask what are your objec- 
tions ?” . 

‘¢ None, sir, but what I have already stated— 
my attachment and engagement to another per- 
son.” 

‘Ts that all?” . 

‘‘ Ts it not enough ?” 

‘It appears that this young woman has en- 
tered into an engagement on board ship, without 
consulting her friends.” 

‘¢ She has no father, sir. She is of age, and 


independent.” 
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** You have done the same.” 

‘I grant it, sir; but even were I inclined, could 
I, in honour or honesty, retract ?” 

‘‘ Humph !” 

‘« Perhaps, sir, if you were acquainted with the 
young lady you might not be so averse to the 
match.” 

_“ Perhaps, if I saw with your eyes, 1 might 
not ; but that is not likely to be the case. Old 
men are a little blind and a little obstinate. After 
toiling through life to amass a fortune, they wish 
to have their own way of disposing of it. It is 
the only return they can receive for their labour. 
However, nephew, you will act as you please. 
As I said before, if you marry against my consent, 
I shall alter my will. Now, empty the bottle, and 


we ll go up stairs.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


And, Betty, give this cheek a little red. 
Pore. 


Tue departure of Isabel in the Windsor Castle, 
so immediately after the death of Colonel Revel, 
prevented her communicating to her mother the 
alteration which had taken place in her circum- 
stances, and her intended return to England. 
The first intimation received by Mrs. Revel was 
from a hurried note sent on shore by a pilot-boat 
off Falmouth, stating Isabel’s arrival in the Chan- 
nel, and her anticipation of soon embracing her 
mother. Isabel did not enter into any particu- 
lars, as she neither had time, nor did she feel 
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assured that the letter would ever reach its des- 
tination. 

The letter did however come to hand two days 
before Isabel, and Mrs. Enderby arrived at the 
metropolis, much to the chagrin of Mrs. Revel, 
who imagined that her daughter had returned 
pennyless, to be a sharer of her limited income. 
She complained to Mr. Heaviside, who as usual 
stepped in, not so much from any regard for Mrs. 
Revel, but to while away the time of a far niente 
old bachelor. 

“‘ Only think, Mr. Heaviside,” said the lady, 
who was stretched on a sofa supported on pil- 
lows, ‘‘ Isabel has returned from India. Here 
is a letter I have just received, signed by her 
maiden name! Her sisters so well marred too! 
Surely she might have stayed out with one of 
them !. I wonder how she got the money to pay 
her passage home! Dear me! what shall I do — 
with her ?” 

“‘If I may be allowed to see the letter, Mrs. 
Revel,” said the old gentleman— 
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“<‘ Oh, certainly, it’s nothing but a note.” 

Mr. Heaviside read the contents. 

‘“* There. is. very little in it indeed, Mrs. Revel ; 
not a word about the colonel, or why she left 
India. Perhaps the colonel may be dead.” 

‘‘Then she might have gone to live with one 
of her sisters, Mr. Heaviside.” 

‘¢ But perhaps he may have left her some 
property.” 

‘* And do you, a sensible man, think that if 
such was the case, my daughter would not have 
mentioned it in her note? Impossible, Mr. Heavi- 
side !”’ : 

‘¢ She may intend to surprise you, Mrs. Revel.” 

‘‘She has surprised me,” replied the lady,. 
falling back upon the pillows. 

‘¢ Well, Mrs. Revel, you will soon ascertain the 
facts. I wish you a good morning, and will pay 
my devoirs in a day or two to inquire after your 
health, and hear what has taken place.” 

To defray the expenses attending the “ con- 
signment” of the three Miss Revels to India, 
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Mrs. Revel had consented to borrow money, in- 
suring her life as a security to the parties who 

provided it. Her unprincipled husband took this | 
opportunity of obtaining a sum which amounted 
to more than half her marriage settlement, as 
Mrs. Revel signed the papers laid before her 
without examining their purport. When her divi- 
dends were become due this treachery was dis- 
covered, and Mrs. Revel found herself reduced 
to a very narrow income, and wholly deserted 
by her husband, who knew that he had no 
chance of obtaining farther means of carrying on 
his profligate career. His death in a duel, which 
we have before mentioned, took place a few 
months after the transaction, and Mrs. Revel 
was attacked with that painful disease, a cancer, 
so deeply seated as to be incurable. Still she 
was the same frivolous, heartless being; still she 
sighed for pleasure, and to move in those circles 
in which she had been received at the time of 
her marnage. But, as her income diminished, so 


did her acquaintances fall off, and at the period 
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of Isabel’s retyan, with the exception of Mr. 
Heaviside, and one or two others, she was suf- 
fered to pine away in seclusion. 

_ Isabel was greeted with querulous indifference 
until the explanafion of the first ten minutes ; 
then, as an heiress, with the means as well as the 
desire of contributing to her mother’s comforts, 
all was joy and congratulation. Her incurable 
disease was for the time forgotten, and, although 
pain would occasionally draw down the muscles 
of her face, as soon as the pang was over, so was 
the remembrance of her precarious situation. 
Wan and wasted as a spectre, she indulged in 
anticipation of again mixing with the fashionable 
world, and talked of chaperontng Isabel to private 
parties and public amusements, when she was 
standing at the brink of eternity. [Isabel sighed 
as she listened to her mother, and observed her 
attenuated frame; occasionally she would refer 
to her mother’s state of health, and attempt to 
bring her to that serious state of mind which her 


awful situation demanded ; but in vain: Mrs. Revel 
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would evade the subject. Before a week had 
passed she had set up an equipage, and called 
upon many of her quondam friends to announce 
the important intelligence of her daughter’s wealth. 
Most of them had long before given orders not to 
be ‘‘ at home to Mrs. Revel.” The few to whom, 
from the remissness of their porters, she obtained 
admittance, were satisfied at the servants’ negli- 
gence when they heard the intelligence which Mrs. 
Revel had to communicate. ‘‘ They were so de- 
lighted ; Isabel always was such a sweet girl ; 
hoped that Mrs. Revel would not be such a re- 
cluse as she had been, and that they should prevail 
upon her to come to their parties!” An heiress is of 
no little consequence when there are so many 
younger brothers to provide for; and, before a 
short month had flown away, Mrs. Revel, to her 
delight, found that the cards and invitations of 
no’ inconsiderable portion of the beau monde — 
covered the table of her confined drawing-room. 
To Isabel, who perceived that her mother was 


sinking every day under the exertion she went 
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through, all this was a source of deep regret. 
It occurred to her that to state her engagements 
with Newton Forster would have some effect in 
preventing this indirect suicide. She took an 
opportunity of confiding it to her mother, who 
listened to her with astonishment. 

‘‘ Isabel! what do I hear? What! that young 
man who calls here so often? You, that can com- 
mand a title, rank and fashion, engage yourself 
to a captain of an Indiaman! Recollect, Isabel, 
that, now your poor father is dead, I am your 
legal protector; and without my permission I 
trust you have too much sense of filial duty to 
think of marrying. How you could venture to 
form an engagement without consulting me is 
_ quite astonishing! Depend upon it, I shall not 
give my consent; therefore, think no more 
about it.” 

How often do we thus see people, who make 
no scruples of neglecting their duties, as eagerly 


assert their responsibility, when it suits their 


; convenience. 
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Isabel might have retorted, but she did not. 
In few words, she gave her mother to under- 
stand that she was decided, and then retired to 
dress for a splendid ball, at which, more to please 
her mother than herself, she had consented to 
be present. 

It was the first party of any consequence to 
which Mrs. Revel had been invited. She con- 
sidered it her re-entrée into the fashionable world, 
and the presentation of her daughter; she would 
not have missed it for any consideration. That 
morning she had felt more pain than usual, and 
had been obliged to have recourse to restoratives ; 
but once more to join the gay and fashionable 
throng—the very idea braced her nerves, ren- 
dered her callous to suffering, and indifferent 
to disease. 

‘*T think,” said Mrs. Revel to her maid—*“ I 
think,” said she panting, ‘‘ you may lace mea 
little closer, Martyn.” 

‘‘ Indeed, madam, the holes nearly meet; it 


will hurt your side.” 
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‘* No, no, I feel no pain this evening—there, 
that will do.” 

The lady’s maid finished her task, and left the 
room. Mrs. Revel rouged her wan cheeks, and, 
exhausted with fatigue and pain, tottered to an 
easy chair, that she might recover herself a little 
before she went down stairs. 

In a quarter of an hour Isabel, who had waited 
for the services of Martyn, entered her mother’s 
room, to announce that she was ready. Her 
mother, who was sitting in the chair, leaning 
backwards, answered her not. Isabel went up 
to her, and looked her in the face—she was 
dead! | 
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‘CHAPTER XV. 


My dearest wife was like this maid, 
And such my daughter might have been. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue reader may be surprised at the positive and 
dictatorial language of Mr. John Forster, relative 
to Newton's marnage, as detailed in a former 
chapter ; but, as Mr. John Forster truly observed, 
all the recompense which he had to expect for a life 
of exertion was to dispose of the fruits of his 
labour according to his own will. This he felt, 
and he considered it unreasonable that what he 
supposed a boyish attachment on the part of 
Newton was to overthrow all his preconcerted 
arrangements. Had Mr. Forster been able to 
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duly appreciate the feelings of his nephew, he pro- 
bably would not have been so decided; but Love 
had never been able to establish himself as an 
inmate of his breast. His life had been a life of 
toil. Love associates with idleness and ease. 
Mr. Forster was kind and cordial to his nephew 
as before, and the subject was not again renewed ; 
nevertheless, he had made up his mind, and, hav- 
‘ing stated that he would alter his will, such was 
his intention, provided that his nephew did not 
upon mature reflection accede to his wishes. New- 
ton once more enjoyed the society of Isabel, to 
whom he imparted all that had occurred. “I 
do not wish to play the prude,” answered Isabel, 
‘‘ by denying that I am distressed at your uncle’s 
decision ; to say that I will never enter into his 
family without having received hisconsent, is saying 
more than my feelings will bear out ; but I must 
and will say, that I shall be most unwilling so to 
do. We must, therefore, as Madame de Fontanges 
did with the pirate captain, temporise, and I trust 


we shall be as successful.”” Newton, more rational 
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than most young men in love, agreed with Isabel 
on the propriety of the measure, and, satisfied 
with each other’s attachment, they were by no 
means in a hurry to precipitate their marriage. 

It may be recollected that Newton Forster felt 
convinced that the contents of the trunk which 
he picked up at sea, when mate of the coasting 
vessel, was the property of the Marquis de Fon- 
tanges. During their passage home in the Wind- 
sor Castle, he had renewed the subject to M. de 
Fontanges, and from the description which he 
gave from memory, the latter appeared to be of 
the same opinion. The conversation had not been 
revived until some time after their arrival in Eng- 
land, when Newton, anxious to restore the arti- 
cles, desired M. de Fontanges to communicate 
with the marquis, and request that he would ap- 
point a day upon which he would call at his un- 
cle’s and identify the property. The marquis, 
who had never been informed by M. de Fontanges 
that any supposed relics of his lost wife remained, 


sighed at the memory of his buried happiness— 
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buried in that vast grave, which defrauds the 
earth of its inherent rights—and consented to call 
upon the ensuing day. When the marquis ar- 
tived, accompanied by M. and Madame de 
Fontanges, he was received in the drawing-room 
by Mr. John Forster, who had brought from -his 
chamber the packet in question, which had re- 
mained locked up in the iron safe ever since 
Newton had first committed it to his charge. 
After their introduction to each other, the mar- 
quis observed in English— 

‘‘T am giving you a great deal of trouble ; un- 
availing indeed; for, allowing that the articles 
should prove to be mine, the sight of them must be 
a source of renewed misery.” 

“‘ Sir,” replied Mr. John Forster, ‘‘ the pro- 
perty does not belong to my nephew, and he has 
very properly reserved it until he could find out 
the legal owner. If the property is yours, we 
are bound to deliver it into your hands. There 
is an inventory attached to it,” continued the old 
lawyer, putting on his spectacles, and reading, 
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‘* one diamond ring—but perhaps it would be bet- 
ter that I should open the packet.” 

<<'Will you permit me to look at the diamond 
ring, sir?” observed M. de Fontanges. ‘‘ The 
sight of that will identify the whole.” 

*¢ There it is, sir,” replied Mr. John Forster. 

‘* It is, indeed, that of my poor sister-in- law !” 

said M. de Fontanges, taking it up to the mar- 
quis. ‘ My brother, it is Louise’s ring !”’ 
-. It is,” cried the marquis passionately, ‘‘ the 
ring that I placed in the centre of -her corbetlle de 
mariage. Alas! where is the hand which graced 
it?” and the marquis retreated to the sofa, and 
covered his face. | 

‘We have no occasion then to proceed far- 
ther,” observed Mr. John Forster, with emotion. 
‘‘The other articles you of course recognise ?” 

‘I do,” replied Monsieur de Fontanges. ‘“‘ My 
brother had taken his passage in the same 
vessel, but was countermanded. Before he had 
time to select all his own baggage, which was 
mixed with that of his wife, the ship was blown 
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out to sea, and proceeded on her voyage. These 
orders of merit were left with her jewels.” 

_ “T observe,” said the old lawyer, ‘‘ which I 
did not when Newton entrusted the packet to 
my charge, that the linen has not all the same 
marks; that of the adult is marked L. de M., 
while that which belonged to the child is marked 
J.de F. Was it the marquis’s child ?” 

‘Tt was; the linen of the mother was some 
belonging to her previous to her marrage. The 
maiden name was Louise de Montmorenci; that 
of the child has the initials of its name, Julie de 
Fontanges.” 

_ “Humph! I have my reasons for asking that 


29 


question,” replied the old lawyer. ‘‘ Newton, do 
me the favour to step to my chambers and open 
the safe. You will find in it, on the right hand 
side, another small bundle of linen ; bring it here. 
Stop, Newton, blow the dust out of the pipe of 
the key before you put it in, and be careful that it 
is well inserted before you turn it, or you may 


stram the wards. In all other points, you may 
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be as quick as you please. My Lord Marquis, 
will you allow me to offer you some refreshment ? 
—a glass of wine will be of service. Brother 
Nicholas, do me the favour to call Amber.” 

Newton and Nicholas both departed on their 
respective missions. Amber made her appear- 
ance. 

‘‘ Papa,” said Amber, “‘ do you want me?” 


> 


“‘Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Forster, handing 
her the keys, ‘‘go down to the cellaret and bring 
up some wine. I do not wish the servants to 
come in just now.” 

Amber re-appeared with a small tray. She first 
handed it to the marquis, who roused at her voice. 

‘* Papa requests that you will take some wine, 
sir. It will be of service to you.” 

The marquis, who had looked earnestly in her 
face when she had spoken, took the wine, and 
drinking it off, bowed as he replaced the glass. 
He then sunk back on the sofa. 

When the rap at the door announced the return 
of Newton, Mr. John Forster requested M. de 
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| Fontanges, in a low voice, to follow him, and, 
directing Newton, whom they met on the stairs, 
to return, they proceeded to the dining-par- 
lour. 

*“T have requested you to come down, sir,” 
said Mr. John Forster, ‘‘ that I might not, without 
being certain, raise hopes in your brother the 
marquis, which, if not realised, would create bitter 
feelings of disappointment; but I remarked the 
initials on the linen of the child; and if my 
memory, which is not very bad, fails me not, 
we shall find corresponding ones in the packet 
now before us;” and the old lawyer opened the 
bundle and displayed the contents, which proved 
to be marked as he had surmised. 

‘‘ Most true,” replied Monsieur de Fontanges. 
‘‘They are the same, and of course part of the 
_ property which was picked up.” 

‘Yes ; but not picked up at the same time, 
or at the same spot, or by the same person. 
Those above stairs were, as you know, picked up 


by my nephew; these by a brother, who is 
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since dead; and in these clothes an infant was 
also washed upon the beach.” 

‘ His child !”’ exclaimed Monsieur de Fontanges. 
‘“* Where was it buried ?” 

“‘The child was restored to life, and is still 
living.” a 

‘If it is,”’ replied Monsieur de Fontanges, ‘‘ it 
can be no other than the young lady who just now 
called you father. The likeness to Madame la. 
Marquise is most astonishing.” | 

“It is as you suppose, sir,” replied Mr. John 
Forster. ‘‘ At my brother’s death, he bequeathed — 
the little girl to my protection ; and I trust I 
have done justice to the deposit. Indeed, al- 
though an alien by blood, she is as dear to me 
as if she were my own daughter; and,” con- 
tinued the old lawyer, hesitating a little, ‘‘al- 
though I have the satisfaction of restoring her 
to her father’s arms, it will be a heavy blow to 
part with her! When my brother spoke to me 
on the subject, I told him it was trouble and 
expense enough to bring up a child of one’s own | 
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begetting. I little thought at the time how 
much more I should be vexed at parting with 
one of another's. However, with the bundle she . 
must be returned to the lawful owner. I have | 
one more remark to make, sir. Do me the favour 
to look at that drawing of my poor brother’s, 
which hangs over the sideboard. Do you recog- 
nise the portrait ?” 

“Triton !” cried Monsieur de Fontanges ; ‘‘ the 
dog which I gave my poor sister-in-law !” - 

‘‘'You are indebted to that dog for the life of 
your niece. He brought her on shore, and laid - 
her at my brother’s feet; but I have all the docu- . 
ments, which I will send.for your perusal. The | 
facts I consider so well established as to warrant . 
a verdict in any court of justice ; and now, sir, 
I must leave you to make the communication as _ 
_ soon, and, at the same time, as cautiously as you 
please. Newton, send Amber down to me.” 

We will pass over the scenes which followed 
in the dining-parlour and drawing-room. The 


Marquis de Fontanges discovered that he was 
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blessed with a daughter, at the same time that 
Amber learnt her own history. In a few minutes 
Amber was led up stairs to the arms of her fa- 
ther, whose tears of sorrow at the loss of his 
wife were now mingled with those of delight, 
as he clasped his daughter to his heart. 

‘* What obligations do I owe to your whole 
family, my dear friend!” said the marquis to 
Newton. 

‘‘T will not deny it, sir,” replied Newton; 
‘‘ but allow me to observe, that for the recovery of 
your daughter you are equally indebted to the ge- 
nerosity of your own relatives and your own feeling 
disposition. Had not Monsieur and Madame de 
Fontanges protected and assisted me in my distress ; 
had not you, instead of throwing me into prison, 
set me at hberty, you never would have known 
where your daughterwas to be found. Had not one 
of my uncles hastened to the relief of the vessel 
m distress, and the other protected your little 
girl after his death, she would not have been now 


in existence. My gratitude for your kindness 
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induced me to remain by your ship, and subse- 
quently to rescue you from the pirate, or you 
would not have now been a prisoner in this coun- 
try—an evil which, under divine Providence, has 
been changed to a blessing, by restoring to you 

your daughter. We have all, I trust, done our 
| duty, and this happy issue is our full reward.” 

‘‘ Humph !” observed the old lawyer. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Thus far our chronicle—and now we pause, 
Though not for want of matter, but tis time. 
Byron. 


AMBER, or Julie de Fontanges, as we must now 
call her, quitted the abode of her kind protector, 
in such distress, that it was evident she regretted 
the discovery which had been made. She was 
too young to be aware of the advantages of high 
birth, and her removal was for some time a source 
of unfeigned regret. It appeared to her that no- 
thing could compensate for the separation from her 
supposed father, who doated on her, from Mrs. 
Forster, who had watched over her, from Nicholas, 
who amused her, and from Newton, whom she loved 


asa brother. But the idea of going toa foreign 
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country, and never seeing them or William Avelyn 
again, and, though last, not least, to find that she 
was not an Englishwoman, and in future must 
not rejoice at their victories over her own nation, 
occasioned many a burst of tears when left alone 
to her own meditations. It was long before the 
devotion of her father, and the fascinating atten- 
tions of M. and Madame de Fontanges, could 
induce her to be resigned to her new condition. 
Mr. John Forster felt his bereavement more deeply 
than could have been supposed. For many days 
after the departure of Julie, he seldom spoke, never 
made his appearance, except at dinner-time, and as 
goon as the meal was finished hastened to his 
chambers, where he remained very late. Intense 
application was the remedy which he had selected 
to dispel his care, and fill up the vacuum created 
by the absence of his darling child. 

“¢ Newton,” said he, one evening, as they dis- 
cussed a bottle of port, ‘‘ have you considered 
what I proposed? I confess to you that I am 


more than ever anxious for the match; I cannot 
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part with that dear child, and you can bring her 
back to me.” | 

‘‘ T have reflected, sir; but the case must be 
viewed in a very different light. You. might af- 
fiance your adopted daughter at her early age, but 
the Marquis de Fontanges may not be so inclined ; — 
nay, farther, sir, it is not impossible that he may 
dislike the proposed match. He is of a very no- 
ble family.” _ 

‘“‘T have thought on that subject,” replied Mr. 
John Forster; ‘‘ but our family is as well de- 
scended, and quite well enough for any French- 
man, let him be a marquis, or even a duke. Is 
that the only obstacle you intend to raise—or, if 
this is removed, will you again plead your at- 
tachment to another ?” 

‘‘ It is the only one which I mean to raise at 
present, sir. I acknowledge Julie de Fontanges 
to be a sweet girl, and, as a relation, I have long 
been much attached to her.” _ | 

‘¢ Humph !”’ replied the old lawyer, ‘‘ I always 
thought you a sensible lad—we shall see.” 7 
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Now, be it observed, that there was a certain 
degree of the jesuitical on the part of our friend 
Newton on this occasion, excusable only from his 
wish that the mortification of his uncle at the 
disappointment of his hopes should not be occa- 
sioned by any farther resistance on his part. 

To M. de Fontanges, who was aware of New- 
ton’s attachment to Isabel, he had, previous to 
the discovery which had taken place, communi- 
cated the obstacle to his union, raised by the 
pertinacity of his uncle. After the removal of 
Julie, M. de Fontanges acquainted his brother 
with the wishes of Mr. John Forster, and ex- 
plained to him how. much they were at variance 
with those of Newton. 

The first time that Newton called upon the 
marquis, the latter, shaking him warmly by the 
hand, said—‘‘ I have been informed, my dear 
Newton, by my brother, of the awkward predica- 
_ ment in which you are placed by the wish of your 
uncle that you should marry my Julie when she 
erows up. Believe me, when I say it, there is no 
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man to whom I would sooner confide the happi- 
ness of my daughter, and that no consideration 
would induce me to refuse you, if you really 
sought her hand; but I know your wishes, and 
your attachment to Miss Revel, therefore be quite 
easy on the subject. Your uncle made his pro- 
position when Julie had no father to be consulted ; 
the case is now different, and, for your sake, J 
intend, for a time, to injure myself in the opinion 
of your good relation. I shall assume, [ trust, 
what, if ever I had it, would be immediately sacri- 
ficed to gratitude—I mean high aristocratical 
pride ; and should your uncle make the proposal, 
refuse it upon the grounds that you are not no- 
ble by descent. No one will deny your nobility 
on any other point. Do you understand me, 
‘Newton? and will my so nang be color navle 
to your wishes ?”’ 

‘Tt will, Monsieur le Marquis, and I thank 
you most sincerely.” 

‘‘ Then. make no objection when he proposes 
the match a second time; leave all the oblo- 
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quy on my shoulders,” said the marquis, smil- . 
ing. | . 

This arrangement having been made, it was 
not surprising that Newton heard his uncle’s 
renewal of the proposition with such calmness 
and apparent acquiescence. | 

‘“We dine with the marquis to-morrow, New- 
ton,” observed Mr. John Forster; ‘‘I shall take an 
opportunity after dinner of requesting a few mi- 
nutes’ interview, when I shall put the question to 
him.” . _ 7 
“ Certainly, sir, ‘if you think right,” replied 
Newton. 

“Well, I’m glad the dear girl has changed 
that foolish name of Amber. What could possess 
my brother! Julie is very fine, nevertheless ; but 
then she was christened by French people.” 

The next day the parties met at dinner. Isabel 
Revel had been asked; and, having heard from 
Madame de Fontanges of the plan agreed upon, 
and anxious to see the old lawyer, .she had con- 


sented to join the party. The dinner passed off 
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as most dinners do when the viands and wines are 
good, and every body is inclined to be happy. 
Isabel was placed next to Mr. Forster, who, with- 
out knowing who she was, felt much pleased with 
the deference and attention of so beautiful a 
young woman. 

‘¢ Newton,” said his uncle, when the ladies re- 
tired, and the gentlemen packed up their chairs, 
‘“‘who was that young lady who sat next to 
me ?” . : 
‘‘The young lady, my dear uncle, whom I did 
wish to introduce to you as my intended wife—. 
Miss Isabel Revel.” 

‘¢ Humph !—why, you never spoke to her. 
before dinner, or paid her any common civi- 
lity !” 

‘¢ You forget, sir, your injunctions, and—” 

‘‘ That ’s no reason, nephew, why you should 
forget common civility. -I requested that you 
would not marry the young lady; but I never de- 
sired you to ¢ommut an act of-rudeness. She is a 


very nice young person; and politeness is but 
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a trifle, although marriage is a very serious 
thing.” | 

In pursuance of his plans, when'the gentlemen 
rose, Mr. John Forster requested a few minutes’ 
conversation with the marquis, who, bowing po- 
litely, showed the way to a small study on the 
same floor. | 

Mr. Forster immediately stated his wish that 
an engagement should be formed between his 
nephew and Julie de Fontanges. 

‘“‘ Mr. Forster,”’ replied the marquis, drawing 
up proudly, “ the obligations I am under to your 
family are so great, that there are but few points 
in which I[ could refuse you; and I therefore 
am quite distressed that, of this proposal, I am | 
obliged todecline the honour. You may be igno- 
rant, Mr. Forster, that the family of the De. 
Fontanges is one of the oldest in France; and, 
with every respect for you and your nephew, 
and all gratitude for your kindness, I cannot 
permit my daughter to form a mésalliance. 


“A mésalliance!—humph! I presume, sir, 
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in plain English, it means marrying beneath her 
rank in life ?” 

The marquis bowed. 

‘I beg to observe, sir,” said Mr. John Forster, 
‘that our family is a very old one. I can show 
you our pedigree. It has lain for some years by 
the side of your daughter’s bundle in the iron 
safe.” 

‘* I have no doubt of the excellence of your 
family, Mr. Forster. I can only express my 
deep regret that it is not noble. Excuse me, Mr. 
Forster ; except you can prove that—” | 

‘Why, I could prove it by purchasing a dozen - 
marquisates, if I thought proper !” | 

‘*Granted, Mr. Forster. In our country they 
are to be purchased ; but we make a great diffe- 
rence between the parvenus of the present day 
and the ancienne noblesse.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Marquis, just as you please ; but 
I consider myself quite as good as a French 
marquis,” replied Mr. Forster, in a tone of irm- 


tation. 
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‘“« Better than many, I have no doubt; but still, 
we draw the line. Noble blood, Mr. Forster.” 

‘‘ Noble fiddlestick ! Monsieur le Marquis, in 
this country, and the inhabitants are not fools, 
we allow money to weigh against rank. It pur- 
chases that as it does every thing else, except 
heaven. Now, Monsieur le Marquis—” 

«‘Excuse me, sir; no money will purchase the 
hand of Julie de Fontanges,” replied the marquis. 

“Well, then, Monsieur le Marquis, I should 
think that the obligations you are under in re- 
storing your daughter to your arms—”’ 

“ Warrants your asking for her back again, 
Mr. Forster?” replied the marquis, haughtily ; 
‘‘a labourer might find this diamond solitaire 
that’s now upon my finger. Does it therefore 
follow that I am to make him a present of it ?” 

-“ Humph !” ejaculated Mr. Forster, much af- 
fronted with the comparison. 

‘‘ In short, my dear sir, any thing which you 
or your family can think of, which it is in our 
power to grant, will make us most happy; but | 
to sully the blood of the most ancient—”’ 
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John Forster would hear no more; he quitted 
the room and walked up stairs before the marquis 
had completed his speech. When he entered the 
drawing-room, his countenance plainly expressed 
his disappointment. Like all men who have toiled 
for riches, he had formed plans in which he con- 
sidered his wealth was to command success, 
and had overlooked every obstacle which might 
present itself against the completion of his wishes. 

‘‘ Newton,” said he, as they stood apart_near 
the window, ‘‘ you have been a good lad in not 
persisting to thwart my views, but that French 
marquis, with his folly and his ‘ ancienne noblesse,’ 
has overthrown all my plans. Now, I shall not 
interfere with yours. Introduce me to Miss 
what’s her name; she is a very fine girl, and 
from what I saw of her during dinner, I like her 
very much.” | 


Isabel exerted herself to please, and succeeded. 


Satisfied with his nephew’s choice, flattered by his _ 


previous apparent submission, and disgusted with 


the marquis, Mr. John Forster thought no more 


of Mademoiselle de Fontanges. - His consent was 
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voluntary, and in a short time Isabel Revel 
changed her name. 

It was about five months after Newton’s mar- 
riage that he received a letter from the Board, 
appointing him to the command of a ship. New- 
ton handed the letter over to Mr. Forster. 

‘*.I presume, sir, it is your wish that I should 
accept the offer ?” 

“What offer?” said the old lawyer, who was 
reading through a case for counsel’s opinion. 
“ Melville—for Madras and China.—Why, New- 
ton, I really do not see any occasion for your 
going afloat again. There is an old proverb—‘ The 
pitcher that goes often to the well is broken at 
last,’ Youre not tired of your wife already ?” 

_ “T hope not, sir; but I thought it might be 
your wish.” | 

‘‘ It’s my wish that you should stay at home. 
A poor man may go to sea, because he stands a 
chance to come home rich; but a man who has 
money in hand and in prospect, if he goes to sea, 
he is a fool. Follow your profession as long as 
you require it, but no longer.” | 
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‘‘' Why then do you work so hard, my dear 
sit,” said Isabel, leaning over the old gentleman, 
and kissing him, in gratitude for his decision. 
‘‘ Surely you can afford to relax a little now ?”’ 

“Why do I work so hard; Isabel?’ replied 
Mr. Forster, looking up at her through his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ Why, you expect to have a family, do 
you not ?” 

Isabel blushed; the expectation was unde- 
‘miable. | 

‘* Well, then, I presume the children will have 
no objection to find a few thousands more to 
be divided among them by-and-by—will they, . 
daughter ?” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entry 
of a servant with a letter; Mr. Forster broke the 
seal, and looked at the signature. 

‘‘ Humph ! from the proud old marquis. ‘ Very 
sorry, for a short period, to have fallen in your 
good opinion—should have rejoiced to have called 
Newton my son-in-law !’—Humph! ‘ Family pride | 
all assumed—Newton’s happiness at stake—trust 


the deceit will be pardoned, and a renewal of 
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former intimacy.’ Why, Newton, is all this 
true?” ; 

‘¢ Ask Isabel, sir,” replied Newton, smiling. 

‘¢ Well, then, Isabel, is all this true ?” - 

‘< Ask Newton, sir,’’ replied Isabel, kissing him. 
_ © The fact is, my dear sir, I could not: afford to part 
with Newton, even to please you, so we made up 
a little plot.” | 

‘‘Humph!—made up a little plot—well—I 
shan’t alter .my will, nevertheless ;” and Mr. 
Forster recommenced the reading of his brief. 

Such is the history of Newton Forster, which, 
like most novels or plays, has been wound up with 
marriage. The last time that I appeared before 
_ my readers, they were dissatisfied with the termi- 
nation of my story ; they considered I had de- 
prived them of “ a happy marriage,” to which, as 
an undoubted right, they were entitled, after 
wading through three tedious volumes. As I am 
anxious to keep on good terms with the public, 
I hasten to repair the injury which it hag 
sustained, by stating that about three years 
after the marriage of Newton Forster, the fol- 
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lowing paragraph appeared in the several papers 
of the metropolis. 

““ Yesterday, by special license, the Right 
Honourable William Lord Avelyn to Mademoiselle 
Julie de Fontanges, only daughter of the Marquis 
de Fontanges, late governor of the Island of 
Bourbon. The marriage was to have been so- 
lemnised in December last, but was postponed, in 
consequence of the death of the late Lord Avelyn. 
After the ceremony, the happy couple,” &c. &c. 
&e. 

#* * | # * * 

And now, most arbitrary public, I consider 
that I have made the amende honorable, and 
that we are quits; for, if you were minus a 
happy marriage in the last work, you have a 
couple to indemnify you in the present. 


THE END. 
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AN INDIAN WHO WAS LEFT THERE BEFORE THE TIME OF ALEX- 
ANDER SELKIRK, DERIVED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. ‘ 


The whole forming, with a Notice of Setxrrx, the most com- 
plete Edition ever published of this celebrated Romance. 


‘No fiction in any language was ever better supported than the 
ADVENTURES OF Rosinson Crusoe.”—Dr. Blair. 


*¢ Robinson Crusoe is the first book I ever read with pleasure ; 
and I believe every boy in Europe might say the same.’’— Mar- 
montel. 


‘‘ Was there ever any thing written by mere man, that was 
wished longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Rosinson 
Crusor,and the Pitcrim’s Procress ?”’—Johnson. 


‘* De Foe’s style is every where beautiful, but plain and homely. 
Rosinxson Crvusog is delightful to all ranks and classes, and worthy 
to find a shelf in the libraries of the wealthiest, and tbe most 
learned.” —Charles Lamb. 


“If it be inquired by what charm it is that these Surprisinc 
Apventures should have instantly pleased, and always pleased, 
it will be found that few books have ever so naturally mingled 
amusement with instruction.” — Chalmers. 


‘* Society is for ever indebted to the memory of De Foe, for his 
production of a work, in which the ways of Providence are simply 
and pleasingly vindicated, and a Jasting and useful moral is con- 
veyed through the channel of an interesting and delightful story.” 
—Sir Walter Scott. ° 
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THE STAFF OFFICER; 


OR, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE: 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


‘¢ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together ; 
our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
crimes would despair if they were not cherished by our virtues.” 


BY OLIVER MOORE. 
In 8 Vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“‘ The writer's power is in discriminating female character ; but 
as he judiciously makes it develope itself by incident, to illustrate 
this would require scenes and pages to be transferred to our co- 
lumas. As a whole, this novel will be read with interest: it is 
light and pleasant ; with many very natural scenes, many excellent 
and well-drawn characters, and without one line or word of affec- 
tation or pretence.” — Atheneum. . 


‘‘There is a great deal of character in this novel. Many of the 
pictures it contains are striking but yet natural; aad some passages 
are deeply affecting.” — Dublin Warder. 


** The chief merit of this work consists in the faithful and accu- 
rate sketches, in which it abounds, of the life and manners of the 
times. Asa picture of real life, it is far beyond most of the present 
day.” —Academic Chronicle. 


‘‘ Thie is a most entertaining work: it is written with 
spirit, elegance, and candour. The delineation of character (par- 
ticularly that of many distinguished individuals officially connected 
with Ireland during the Pitt administration) is skilfully and vividly 
drawn ; and the inultifarious incidents,—several of which are of a 
highly piquant description,—are given with a tact and delicacy 
creditable to the judgment and talent of the author. We can sa 
with truth, that we have fairly gone through this tale of real life 
without being cloyed or wearied for a single moment; but that it 
excited, and kept up, an interest in our minds, which few volumes, 
designed for mere amusement, have been able to inspire. It ought, 
at least, to be in every circulating library.” —Brighten Herald. 
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IV. 
THE CLUB BOOK; 


CONSISTING OF 
ORIGINAL TALES 
By the following distinguished Authors: 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, B8Q, D. M. MOIR, ESQ. 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. A. PICKEN, ESQ. 
_ LD. FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER. | TYRONE POWER, ESQ. 
JOHN GALT, ESQ. LEITCH RITCHIE, ESQ. 
G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. &c. &c. &e. ; 


Second Edition. In 3 Vols. post 8vo. Price 24s. boards. 


CONTENTS, 


Bertrand de la Croix. By the | The Deer-Stalkers, By A. 
Author of “ Ricuetigeu.” PICKEN. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab. By the Au-| The Laidlaws and the Scotts. 
thor of ‘‘ ANNALS oF THE} By the Ertrick SHEPHERD. 


Parisu.” The Bridal of Borthwick. By 

The Gipsy. By the Author of} the Author of ‘ Maunarg 
“THe Lost HE1R.” Waves.” 

Eisenbach. By the Author of | The Unguarded Hour. By Joun 
*¢ Tue Domin15’s Leoacy.” Gatt. 7 

The Fatal Whisper, By Joun |The Cheatrie Packman. By 
GALrt. Leitcn Ritcnie. 

The Sleepless Woman. By |The Bogle o’ the Brae: a Queer 
W.LiraM JERDAN. Courting Story. By the Er- 


Dramatic Scenes. By Lorp} tricx SHEPHERD. 

Francis Leveson Gower. | The Book of Life. By Jouy 
Gowden Gibbiee By Arvan| Gatrt.” 

CunNINGHAM. The Three Kearneys. By A. 
The Painter. By Joun Gatt. PICKEN. | 


‘¢ One of the most pleasantly attractive, and permanently inte- 
resting books of the season.”’"— Scots: Times. 


. The variety of ‘The Club Book’ will recommend it to every 
clasa of readers who read for ammusement.”—Literury Gazette. 


‘‘ The idea of this work is excellent. Here is variety to tickle the | 
dull appetite of the public, and the feast is equal to the bill of fare. 
All parties, without exception, have done well. We have our fa- 
vourite tales of course, and so will every reader have—and the 
preference will depend on his feelings and humour ; buat it will be 
adinitted by all, as a whole, the collection is excellent.” — Atheneum. 
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In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
THE DWELLING OF FANCY: 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 


BY J. AUGUSTINE WADE, 


AUTHOR OF “* THE POLISH MELODIES. 


‘The first Poem, ‘Tug Dwetiine or Fancy,’ has much 
beauty ; while among the minor pieces are some full of that tender 
and natural feeling—that graceful imagery, which most can appre- 
ciate, and all enjoy; it is poetry passing over the human heart, 
and referring the music it has awakened to the source whence it 
was drawn. ‘ The Hymn of Memnon’s Lyre’ is, with all its fanci- 
ful imagery, a most exquisite Poem. The Author is quite capable 
to take his place in the foremost rank of our lyric bards.” — Literary 
Gazette. ; 





VI. 


POLISH MELODIES. 


THE POETRY AND MUSIC 


BY J. AUGUSTINE WADE, Esa. 


39 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ SONGS OF THE FLOWERS, ‘‘ DWELLING OF 


FANCY,” &c. 


Handsomely printed in royal 4to., and beautifully embellished, 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 


_ «© Mr. Wade unites in his own person the talents of a poet and a 
musician, in a manner to which we do not kuow any parallel. He is 
remarkable, not merely for original and expressive airs, but for his 
powers ds a harmonist, and the facility with which he makes use of 
all the resources of counterpoint. His song, ‘ The Polish Serenade,’ 
is both tender and heroic; and his ‘Who are the Free 2’ is one of. 
the most thrilling war-songs we have ever heard. It is worthy to 
be a companion to Burns’s‘ Battle of Bannockburn.’ The music is 
altogether admirable ; simple in the extreme, yet full of energy. It 
is one of those things with which Braham could make an audience 
crazy with entbusiasm.’’— Spectator. 
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VIL | 
THE HISTORY OF POLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY JAMES FLETCHER, Ese. 


OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


WITH A NARRATIVE OF RECENT EVENTS, OBTAINED 
FROM A POLISH PATRIOT NOBLEMAN. 


SECOND EDITION GREATLY ENLARGED. 


In one vol. 8vo., price 16s. bound in canvass; illustrated by por- 
traits of Kosxiusxo and the late President of the National 
Government (Prince Czartorysx1): also an accurate Map oF 


Po.anpD, including its ancient boundaries. : 


VIII. 


In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
CRAYONS FROM THE COMMONS  ; 


OR, MEMBERS IN RELIEVO: * 
A Porm, Satirical and Descriptive, 
BY PEREGRINE PALETTE, Ese. 
Qualis vir, talis oratio.— Seneca. 


‘« We have before encountered the effusions of this writer, and 
done justice to his talents. He is aclose observer, and a clever 
man: his Crayons are Portraits of some of the most conspicuous 
Members of the House of Commons.”—Lit. Gaz. 

‘‘ A little volume entitled ‘ Crayons from the Commons,’ con- 
taining some amusing sketches of various Members of Parliament. 
Tt is dedicated, in a good-humoured address, to Richard Martin, 
Esq. of facetious mewory.”’—Times. ‘ 

“«* Crayons from the Commons’ will amuse an idle hour. They 
who take an interest inthe personal peculiarities and natural 
manner of our legislators, in the Lower House, may find them very 
exactly described in the verse of Peregrine Palette, Esq. The 
sketches of Lords Althorp and Palmerston, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, and Sir James Scarlett, are striking like- 
nesses. Sir Charles Wetherell and the ‘ Ayitator’ are also well 
drawn.”— Spectator. 


a 
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IX. 


THE SONG OF ALBION, 

A POEM; © 
COMMEMORATIVE OF THE CRISIS, 

WITH LINES ON 

THE FALL OF WARSAW, 

44ND OTHER POEMS. 
BY HENRY SEWELL STOKES. 
In 8v0. 9s. 


‘* The poet has painted various just and beautiful pictures, ex- 
pressed many worthy sentiments, and treated us in the midst of 

litical tirades to innumerable sketches of fine verse. * * * * 

bis man bas poetry in him—he has a heart to feel, and a spirit to 
exprese, what we cannot bat love.”’— Athene : 


Be 






x. . 
THE Sarpynic~ 
PARLIAMENTARY PO -BOOK: 


oR, 


A KEY 
TO THE HOUSES OF LORDS AND COMMONS: 


CONTAINING 
ALPHABETICAL ACCOUNTS OF ALL MEMBERS 
Composing the Legislative Assemblies of Great Britain ; 
INCLUDING THE NEW PARLIAMENT: 


With other Titles, Official Appointments, Town and Country Re- 
sidences, Relationship, Political Connexions, &c. &c.; also, the 
Regulations and Standing Orders of both Houses respecting Pri- 
vileges, Private Bills, Fees, Fines, and Committees; lists of 
the Scottish.and Irish Nobility who do not sit in the House of 
Peers; and every other species of information respecting the 
Constitution and usages of Parliament. 

‘« A country may have a good Constitution and a bad Govern- 
ment; and vice versa.—The Constitution of England is immor- 
tal!”"—A Suying of Cardinal Richelieu. 

In one thick volume, crown octavo, neatly bound. 


PRINTED BY A. Jo VALPY, RED LION COURT, FLEET STRERT. 


 success. His first idea was to examine the beach, and 
see if Jackson had left him any portion of the provisions which he bad put 
into the boat ; but there was nothing. He then walked along the beach, 
following the receding tide, with the hope of collecting any shell-fish which 
mi^t be left upon the sands ; but here a^in he was disappointed, it 
was evident, therefore, that to stay on this islet was to starve ; his only 
chance appeared to remain in his capability of reaching the islet next to it, 
which, a:s we have before mentioned, was covered with trees. There, at 
least, he might fmd some means of sustenance, and be able with the wood 
to make a raft, if nothing better should turn up in his favour. 

The tide swept down towards the islet, but it ran so strong that there 
was a chance of^ his being carried past it ; he therefore determmed to wait 
for an hour or two, until the strength of the current was diminished, and 
then make the attempt This interval was passed in strengthening his 
mind against the horror of the almost positive death which star^ him in 
the face. 

It was about an hour before low water that Newton walked into the sea, 
and commending himself to Providence, struck out for the islet, keeping 
his course well to windward, to allow for the tide sweeping him down. To 
use a nautical phrase, he " held his own*' extremely well, until he reached 
the centre of the channel, where the water ran with great velocity, and bore 
him down rapidly with the stream. Newton struggled hard ; for he was 
' aware that the strength of the cunent once passed, his labour would be 
comparatively easy ; and so it proved : as he neared the shore of the islet, 
he made good way ; but he had carried down so far when in the cetitre of 
the stream, that it became a nice point, even to the calculation of hope, 
whether he would fetch the extreme ppint of the islet. Newton redoubted 
his exertions^ when, within thirty yaitls of the shore an eddy assisted him, 
and he made sure of success ; but when within ten yards, a counter current 
again caught him and uvept him down. He was now abreast of the very 
extreme point of the islet ; a bush that hung over the water was his only 
hope ; with three or four desperate strokes he exhausted his remaining 
strength, at the same time that he seized hold of a small bough. It was 
decajped — snapped asunder, and Newton was whirled away by the current 
into the broad ocean. 

How constantly do we find people running into real danger, to avoid 
imamary evil ! A mother will not permit her child to go to sea, lest it 
should be drowned, and a few days ahlj^raids it is kicked to death by a 
horse. Had the cluld been pennitted io go afloat, he might have lived and 
mn through the usual term of existence, i^ Wherever we are, or wherever 
we may .go, there is death awaiting us in some shape or another, sooner or 
Jaier; and there is as much danger in walking through the streets of Lob- 
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don as in ploughing Uid foaming ocean* Every tile oyer oar beads con- 
tains a death within it, as certain as if it were to fall i]|M>n as, as that occ»> 
sioned by the angry surge, which swallows us up in its wrath. I believe^ 
after all, that as many sailors in proportion, run out their allotted span as 
the rest of the world that 'are engaged in other apparently less dangerous 
professions ; although it must be acknowledged that occasionally we do 
become food for fi^es. "There is a tide in the affairs of men," says 
Sbakspeare : but certainly^ of a}\ the tides that ever interfered in a man*s 

f prospects, that which swept ainray Newton Forster appeared to be the 
east likely to "lead to fortune.*' Such however was the case. Had 
Newton gained the islet which he coveted, he would have perished misera- 
bly ; whereas, it will soon appear, that although his suffermgs are not yet 
ended, his being carried away was the most fortunate circumstance whicli 
could have occurred, and proved the means of his ultimate preservation. 

Newton had resigned himself to his fate. Be ceased from farther ezeiw 
tion, except «nich as was necessary to keep him above water a little longer. 
Throwing himself on Jiis back, he appealed to Eleaven for pardon, as he 
floated away with the stream. That Newton had as few errors and follies 
to answer for as most people, is most certain ; yet even the m